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INTRODUCTION 


In the State of West Bengal there are quite a number of 
-communities about whom very little ethnographic account is 
ordinarily available. The present book “The Koras and some 
little known communities of West Bengal” is designed to present 
n general over-aU picture of these communities so as, to facilitate 
a better understanding of the people and provide a nucleus for 
drawing up schemes for detailed ethnographic and problem 
oriented studies. 

The Communities dealt with in this book have been taken 
up from different regions of West Bengal, plains as well as hills, 
-and they belong to Scheduled Tribes (Koras, Meches) Scheduled 
Castes (Panrs, Kalindi Dorns), Denotified Communities (Nats. 
Maghaiya Dorns) and little advanced other communities (Desw^i 
Rajhis, Rais, Limbus, Newars etc.) all of whom have got the 
common factor about them that none of them originally belonged 
to this State but migrated into it from neighbouring States and 
Countries such as Bihar, Nepal and Assam etc. 

The above pattern of selection of communiUes was intended 
to cover the different regions of the State and to present different 
crades of communities that came in. 

The study of these communities also throws light on the 
degree of modification undergone by them in their traditional 
culture and the adoptation of new environment and absorption 
of local values and traditions from tlie neighbouring communities 

und the extent of intesration with the creater tradition of the 
region. 


The materials have been presented in a way that would be 
rutcresiing and helpful to non-technical personnel also in addition 
0 rcs-earch workers for use as a hand book. 


'Uiilior gratefully ackno%'.ledges the help rcceive-d from 
^‘•ivrent mformanis in these studies and al.so thanks the ungrudg- 
S, of the members of the staff of the ^ Cultural 

■ tvearch Institute amontt whom Sm. 11a Dev. Sri Kumar 

Kumar Banerjce Jc Sri Bisvanath Bimtta- 
deserse special mention. 


THE KORAS 


The ‘Koras' are a little-known scheduled tribe community 
of West Bengal, numbering 62,029, and constituting 3.005% of 
the total tribal population- (i.e. 20,63,883) of the State as per 1961 
census. Of the total ‘Kora’ population in the State, 32,251 are 
males and 29,778 females i.e. for every 100 males there are 92.3 
females. The biggest concentration of these ‘Koras’ is in the 
district of Burdwan where 19.22% of the total Kora population 
of the State reside and they are found mostly in the coUiery 
areas. Next in order comes Midnapore district with 18.46% 
to its credit. Out of sixteen districts in West Bengal 88.2% of 
the Koras are found in seven districts only (Burdwan, Midnapore, 
Bankura, Purulia, Jalpaiguri, Birbhum and^’Hooghly) and the- 
remaining 11.8% scattered in varied numbers in the rest of the 
districts. The ‘Koras’ may be regarded as a scheduled tribe of ' 
the lower West Bengal as more than 80% of them are concen¬ 
trated here. Districtwise distribution of the 'Koras’ in West 
Bengal as per 1961 census is given in Table I for giving a dear- 
picture of the situation. 


Table I 

Districtwise Distribution of the Koras in 
West Bengal 


Uistricts 

Male 

Female 

Persons 

P.C. of the total 








kora population 

Lankura 

Rural 

3821 

Rural 

4108 

Rural 

7929 

13.09 


Urban 

13 

Urban 

180 

Urban 

195 



Total 

5834 

Tot.al 

4288 

Total 

8122 


Bifblivim 

Rural 

2580 

Rural 

2736 

Rural 

5522 

8.89 


Urban 

120 

Urban 

72 

Urban 

192 



Total 

2706. 

Total 

2808 

Total 

5514 



II 



JDistrlcts -Malo I'emalo Persons P.O. of the total 

J:ora population 


]3nrdwan Km'al 6853 Itnral 4800 Eural 11653 

Urban 161 Urban '"XGS Urban 266 



Total 7014 Total 4905 ' 

Total 11919 


Gaicntta 

Urban 

52 Urban 

25 Urban 

57 

0.09 

Cooch beliar 

Rural 

61 Ruavl 

25 

Rural 

85 

0.14 

Dai'jeeling 

Rural 

99 Rural 

188 

Pural 

287 

0.45 

Hooglily 

Rural 2444 Rural 2206 

Rural 

4650 




Urban 

1 

Urban 

1 

7.50 


Total 2444 Total 2207 

Total 

4651 


•Howrali 

Rural 

15 Rural 

9 

Rural 

24 

0.16 


Urban 

66 Urban 

10 

Urban 

76 



Total 

81 Total 

19 

Total 

lOO 

• 

Jalpaiguri 

Rural 

3029 Rural 

2530 

Rural 

6559 



Urban 

4 


Urban 

4 

8.98 


Total 

3033 Total 

2550 

Total 

6563 


Malda 

Rural 

1117 Rural 

1361 

Rural 

2478 

3.99 

Midnapore 

Rural 

5537 Rural 

5862 

Rural 

11449 

18.46 

Murshidabad 

Rural 

375 Rural 

319 

E'ural 

694 

1.13 

bladia 

Urban 

8 Urban 

5 

Urban 

13 

0.00 

Purulia 

Rural 

4236 Rural 

3265 

Rural 

7601 

12.09 

24-Pargaiias 

Rural 

195 Rural 

500 

■Rural 

‘695 

1.25 


Urban 

23 Urban 

55 

Urban 78. 



Total 

218 Total 

555 

Total 

773 


lYest Dinajpur Rural 

1405 Rural 

1416 

Rural 

2822 

4.55 

Total 

Rural 

31824 Rural 

29325 

Rural 

61149 



Urban 427 Urban 453 

Urban 880 

100.00 


Total 32251 Total 29778 Total 62029 
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Table I reveals that the ‘Koras' are mostly concentrated in 
those districts of West Bengal which are adjacent to Southern 
Bihar which may be taken as the original homeland of the ‘Koras’. 
In other words it may be said that the ‘Koras' were not the 
original tribal community of this State but they migrated from 
their original homeland in Bihar to the adjacent areas of West 
Bengal. The picture becomes more clear, on examination of 
Table II wherein variation of ‘Kora’ population in this State since 
1872 has been shown. From 1872 the Kora population in this 
State has increased by 395.4% in 90 years. In the last decade 
i.e. from 1951 to 1961 the increase is 42.7%. 

Table II ... 


DiSTRicTwiSE Variation of Kora Population from 

1872-1961 


Districts 

1961 

1951 

S' ' 

t—> ^ 

■ S .2 2 

1901 

' cr> CO 

CO CO 

r-t ’»H 

1872 

Bankura 

8,122 

5jo30 

3,255 

5,525 4,569 4,615 

4,970 

4.746 

1,216 

Birbhum 

5,514 

4,685. 

.4.685 

B,995 -5,100- 9.68C:.1L202 10.267_ 

..3,776 

Burdwan ' 

11.919 A4.601 14,269 14,557.11,658 15,029 15,052 

5,336 

726 

Dafcutta. 

— - 57- 

--209- 

- - 

- -4a. -129 

-441- 

— 

-- 

Cooch-Beliar 

86 

17 


— _ 16 

— 


— 

Darjeeling 

287 

32 

— 

— — 1 

1 


- — 

Hooghly ' 

4.651 

3,253 

0,662 

3.205 - 2,548 

1,882 

2,049 

. — 

Howrah 

■ ICO 

249 

- ^ 35 

230 — — 

159 

.4-. ■ 

— 

J alpaiguri 

5:565 

274 

22 

35 ■ — 109 

50 

— 

— 

^lalda 

2.476 

i;658 

1,601 

5,371. 2,671 

3,492 

— 

— 

lUidnapore 

11.449 

8.941 

8.035 10,247 7,574 :8,795 

8,610 

8,845 

6,181 

Murshidabad 

694 

.748 

489 

558, — • 1.044 

2,019 

— 

696 

Nadia 

15 

' 11 

‘- 

14.-A.,-.' 104 

846 

— 

5 

Purulia 

'7;501 

_ 

-- 



— 

.- 

24-Parganas 

775 

2.155 

1,047 

85 478 

412 

— 

11 

M est Dinajpur 2.822 

1,511 

1,695 

1.861 , — 1,398 

1,007 

— 

—' 

total 

62.029 43,454 38,743 48,728 29,851 44,815 47,823 31,243 12.519 


Figures for Pnnilia before 1961 arc not available. 

I 

Table II also reveals that at the earlier phase the ‘Koras 
Were only concentrated in those districts which are quite adjacent 
to Southern Bihar and though .in the subsequent stages they are 
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noticed to have migrated from Iheir original homeland to other 
districts of West Bengal also, yet their concentration has consi¬ 
derably increased in those districts which are quite adjacent to 
their homeland in Bihar. All these indicate that the ‘Koras’ 
gradually infiltrated into this State from the neighbouring area 
obviously due to economic hardship in their original homeland 
and the variation of Kora population in depth and range in this 

tate since 1872 is mainly due to migration rather than to growth 
factor. 


It has already been stated that about 88% of the Koras of 
concentrated only in seven districts viz. Burdwan, 
Midnapore. Bankura, Purulia, Jalpaiguri, Birbhum and Hooghly 
•ct t- proposed to examine their concentration Police 

^hcse districts. Table III gives a detailed picture 
•of the said distribution pattern. 


Table in 

Police Stationwise Distribution of the Koras 
IN West Bengal 


I’ol ice Station 

1. burdwan 

A. Sadar Sub- _ 

Bi vision 

1. Memari 

2. .Tamalpnr 

3. Eaina 

“I. Kliandagliosh 
■ 5. Burdwan 

b. Bhatar 
7. Galsi 
S. Ausgram 

B. K.alwa 

Ilivision 

1. Ketugram 
2- Katwa 
S. -Mongolkolo 


Persons iMale Female 


Rural 

6201 

3561 

2840 

Urban 

21 

21 

— 


900 

721 

179 


2079 

1137 

942 


250 

127 

103 

Rural . 


— 

— 


1 914 

393 

521 


356 

325 

31 


590 

186 

204 


1352 

472 

860 

Rural 

384 

282 

102 

Urban 

2 


2 


f 161 

138 

23 

Rural J 

22 

22 


1 

[ 201 

122 

79 


14 






596 

34 S 

248 

1S4 

65 

121 

35 

35 

— 

577 

250 

127 

4472 

2362 

1610 

245 

140 

105 

105 

40 

63 

710 

554 

156 

572 

246 

125 

849 

729 

120 

611 

417 

194 

216 

54 

182 

544 

309 

235 

271 

254 

57 

506 

177 

129 

452 

114 

538 

58 

8 

30 


— 

— 

—• 

— 


9214 

4531 

4685 

64 

23 

41 

145 

78 

67 

193 

118 

75 

5 

3 

-- 

260 

111 

149 

6 

6 

— 

- . 


— 

3294 

1596 

1698 

2964 

1392 

1572 

275 

224 ' 

51 

5 

5 

— 

2007 

977 

1030 

49 

28 

21 

— 

— 

— 

5 

5 

— 

28 

14 

14 

18 

3 11 

7 

- - 

-- 
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District 


Police Station 


Persons 


lilale Female 


C. Tamluk Sub- 
Division 

— 




“ ‘ 

D. Gliatal Sub- 
Division ' ' 



121 

52 

69 


Drban 


— 

— 

, 

1. Ghatal 

' f 

20 

— 

20 


2. Daspur 

Rural ) 

96 

'47. 

49 


3. Chandrakana 

\ 

6 

5 


E. Jhargram 

_ 

Rural 

2065 

976 

1089 

Sub-Division 


Urban , 

— 




1. Jhargram 

■ 

- 1054 

547 

507 


2. Jamboni 


89 

35 

54 


3. Binpur 

. Rural . 

649 

265 

384 


4. GopOballabpur 

91 

38 

53 

i, -j 

5. Sankrail 


148 

71 

77 


6. Nayagram 


34 

20 

14 

III. 






A. Sadar Sub- 

— 

Rural 

7745 

3783 

3962 

. Division ™ 

; 

Urban 

193 ; 

, uls ■ 

1180 


;l 

1. Bankura 

2. Onda 


1* — 



■ ^ 

3. Chatha 


701 

166 

’535 


4. Gongajalghati 


1 — 


— 


5. Borjora 

, J : - 

26 

14 

12 


' 6. INIejhia 


40 

18 

22 


7. Saltora 

.Rural .i 

1356 

580 

776 


8. Khatra 


2423 

814 

1609 

t 

9. Indpur 

^ 

692 

328 

364 

■ ■ 

10. Kanibandh 

■*. z 

1265 

1067 

198 

- 

11. Raipur 


' 1112 

672 

440 


12. Simlapa! 


6 

_ 

6 

B. Bisnupur 

13. Taldangra " - 

> 


124 

124 


Sub Division 

"J 

. — .. 

Rural 

184 

.38 

146 


1. "Bisnupur 

Urban 

13 

‘f-T 

13 


fe. Jaipur 


31 

_ 

31 


Kotalpur 

4 - Bonainukhi ' 

Rural 

21 

— 

21 


30 

21 

9 


5. Patrasayar 


21 

8 

13 


6. Indas 


68 

9 

59 


- ,,16 



Po!i(.c .Station 


Persons 


Male Fcinalo 


« 


IV. PUUULIA 
A. S.-idar Sub- 
Division 


V. JzVLPAIGtfPvI 
A. Sadar Sub- 
Division 


B. Alipurduar 
Sub-Division 



Kinal 

7501 

4256 

5265 


L’llian 

— 

— 

— 

1. Arsha 


f 



2. Baermuiidi 


1 143 

65 

78 

5. Dalar.nnpur 


566 

195 

570 

4. Jiarabazaj’ 


931 

550 

551 

5. Bandwaii 


140 

140 

— 

6. Hnia 


— 

— 

— 

7. Jaipur 


24 

— 

24 

8. Jhalda 

[lural 

• 

t 37 

5 

54 

9. Kashipur 

1 186 

86 

100 

10. Mnnbar.ar 


1176 

544 

632 

11. Noturia 


724 

421 

535 

12. Para 


6S7 

324 

563 

13. Pancha 


191 

— 

191 

14. Pnrulia Mofnssil 


757 

737 

— 

15. Eacliunatbpur 


1655 

942 

711 

16. Santuri 


1 536 

228 

108 


Enrai 

4606 

2499 

2107 


Urban 

4 

4 . 


1. Jalpaiguri 


r 

75 

5 

2. Eajganj 


— 


-- 

3. Jloinaguri 

Rural 

935 

52l| 

, 414 

4. Nagrakata 

2o 

25 


5. Dbnbguri 


19 

8 

11 

6. Jlal 


5520 

1850 

1670 

7. Jlatiali 


^ 29 

22 

7 



Rural 

953 

530 

423 


Urban 

— 

— 

— 


1. 3iladarihat 

2. Falakata 

3. Kalcliini 

4. Aiipnrduars 

5. Kumargrani 


I 45 14 51 

! 820 442 . 378 

Hural . 13 7 6 

29 21 8 

46 46 — 
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Police Station 


Pci sons 


Male Pcmale 


VI. BTEBHDM 
A. Sadar Sulv 
Divisioii 


B. Rampuihat 
Sub-Division 


VII. HOOGHLY 
A. Sadar Sub- 
Division 


tf 

B. O^andaniiagor 
Sub-Division 


C. Sreerampur 
Sub-Division 


_ D. Arambagh 
Sub-Di\ ision 


Jliiral 

Urban 


1. Snri 

2 . Kainagar 

3. Jlubanimad Bazar 

4. Saitbia 

5. Dubrajpur 

6 . Kboyrasol 

7. Illam.bazar 

8 . Bolpur 

9. Labptu* 

10. Nanoor 


Uura) 


3810 1802 2008 
192 120 ' 

479 ■ 176 303 
372 139' 235 
158 72 86 
403 201 202 
134 50 84 
163 75 88 
338 198 140 
1296 653 645 
261 169 92 
206 69 137 



1 

Rural 

1512 

784 

728 


Urban 

— 



1. Maj'ureswar 

c 

701 

405 

296 

2. Rampurbat 

1 

26 

7 

19 

3. Nalliati 

Euial 1 

-91 

30 

61 

4. Muraroi 

1 

694 

342 

.552 

-i-ir 

Buial 

3343 

1829 

1514 


Urban 

— 


— — 

1. Ohinsnrah 


1542 

781 

761 

2. Polba 


1251 

674 

577 

3. Dhaniakhali 

Rural ■ 

360 

253. 

127 

4. Pandua 

190 

141 

49 

5. Balagarh 




__ 

6; Mogra 


i 



— 

Rural 

75 

46 

29 


Urban 

1 


1 

1. Bliadreswar 


r 

13 

— 

2. Singur 

Rural 1 

- 

— 

— 

3. Ilaripal 

1 43 

25 

18 

4. Tarakeswar 


1 19 

8 

11 

—. 

Rural 

59 

40 

19 


Urban 

— 

— 

— 

1. Srerarapur 


( ~ 

— 

— 

2. Uttarpara 

3. Chanditala 

Rural 

14 

\ 33 

14 

18 

15 

4. Jangipara 


1 12 

8 

4 

— 

Rural 

1173 

529 

644 


Urban 

— 

— 

— 

1. Goghat 


r 683 

326 

357 

2. Arambagh 

3. Khanakul 

Rural 

1 155 

1 334 

42 

161 

■ 113 
173 

4, Pursurab 


1 . 1 

5^- 

1 



From Table III it is seen that the Koras are mostly concen¬ 
trated in Memari, Jamalpur, Burdwan, Ausgram, Andal Police 
Stations o£ Burdwan district; Kharagpur, Narayangarh, Kesiari. 
Jhargram of Midnapur district; Saltora, Kliatra, Ranibandh, 
Raipur of Bankura district; Barabazar, Manbazar, Raghunathpur 
-of Purulia district; Mainaguri, Mai, Falakata of Jalpaiguri dis¬ 
trict; Bolpur, Murarai and Mayureswar of Birbhum district and 
Polba, Goghat and Dhaniakhali of Hooghly district. In the 
above named Police Stations of each of the above mentioned 
districts the Kora population represents on an average 55% to 
85% of the total Kora population of the respective districts. 
Excluding the above named districts'" the remaining districts of 
the State, where the concentration of the Koras is not consider¬ 
able in number (in comparison with the above mentioned dis¬ 
tricts) the following few police-stations deserve special mention 
due to relatively high concentration of the Kora in those police 
stations in proportion to the Kora population of the district as 
a whole. Out of 2,478 Koras of Malda district 1,819 (73.4%) 
reside only in Gajole police station; of 2,822 Koras of West 
Dinajpur district 1969 (69.7%) reside in Raiganj (1071) and 
Bangshihari (898) police stations; of 694 Murshidabad Koras, 
529 (76.2%) reside in Raghunathganj (254), Sagardighi (153) 
and Barwan (122) police stations; of 287 Darjeeling Koras 249 
(86.7%) reside in Kharibari (117) and Siliguri (132) police 
stations. All tlie 86 of the Cooch Behar Koras, live in Cooch 
Behar police station. The other four districts (24-Parganas, 
Calcutta. Howrah, Nadia) jointly have 943 Koras (773 -f 57 + 
100 + 13) and they are scattered all over these districts in varied 
numbers. The number of villages in West Bengal with 200 or 
more Kora population has been estimated to be 120 (obtained 
through responses to a questionnaire sent to the tribal leaders 
and others). 


Origin ; 


Lei us now examine some of the earlier accounts regarding 
the origin etc. of these Koras. Risley in his Castes and Tribes 
of lien^iil, Vol. T. 1891 states. “Koras are a dravadian caste of 
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earth workers and cultivators in Chota Nagpur, Western and 
Central Bengal, probably an offshoot from the Munda tribe. 
The Koras of Manbhum and Bankura have well marked totemis- 
tic sections of the same type as the Mundas, and the latter admit 
drat some sort of affinity may at one time have been reco^ised. 
The Koras of Santal Parganas claim to have come from Nagpur 
(p. 506) . Rai Bahadur S. C. Roy in his monumental work' 
re Oraons of Chota-Nagpw, -1915, while writing about the 
raons states, A number of Oraons now hving in the eastern 
Ranchi District and in the adjoining district of 
known as Modis and sometimes as Koras. The 
name Modi like the name Kora—has reference to their skiff in 
or mg earth such as raising embankments, mudwalls etc. In 
nirj ’t occupations followed by the Oraons in different 
namp<; n secured them from their neighbours different 
case of created' and,, in others, as in the 

of the samp creating different sub-sections 

StS (p ,0V r"* ”'“^8= i* ”0 looser P“- 

Vol rv Survey of Mia. 

their latimaea 5““.*''“ Koras use the surname 'Modi' and 
meir language is derived from Mundari. 

smej'otlre'8ive an idea of the hetero- 

gations on different projects i„'°diffe 
from time to time it hi n ® 

of these Koras differs t observed that the mother tongue 
they speara di»le;r JT ■^ Pf^htt «™t 
(oLnTLgu ' “J M ‘ “ 'O be akin to Kunrkl. 

Kora dialcctT «ry ‘"f “‘h- “' 

Western fringe of Burdtvai dtaricrKtrd'l'^®"”®'- * 

bear some resemblance to Orane i' “ "ported to 

it is akin to Sanlali and in it n 8nguage. In Central Burdwan 
variant of Be„S h M , ''' 'o b= a drader 

to Mnndari. w:';iav^’„o“'’I‘'V" 
analysis but it appears "’y “ual structural 

m different areas liavp hpon , ^ ^ known as Koras 

‘Kora’ seems to be a generic fjcterogenous origins, 

earth diccine It is not ri the occupation of 

Kora baTc^mc o be 1 " name 

to be assoc,atcd with sections of different tribes 
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/ 


\ 

in different areas, on their, taking up the occupation of earth 
digging as the means of livelihood. 


DI.4LECT ; 


Regarding the dialect of these Koras of West Bengal it may 
be said that most of the Koras are well conversant with Bengali 
language and during 1951 Census out of 43 thousand Koras of 
the State, only 630 Koras i.e. 1.53% declared Kora as their 
mother tongue and tliis gives an idea of the impact of regional 
language on them but it is not possible for us to make a detailed 
estimate of the extent of bilingualism among them from our field 
investigations but a few elderly Koras reported to us that then- 
women and children find it rather difficult to speak and under¬ 
stand the regional language thoroughly and it holds true for 
Koras of Purulia district to some extent but the position in other 
districts varies from region to region with the varied type of 
ethnic surroundings. Due to variation of the mother tongue of 
the Koras from area to area there exists no demand and they 
feel no urge for recognition of any of tire variants of their 
dialect as medium of instruction or as language sub}ect in the 
schools and it seems this apatliy among them is mainly due to 
the fact tliat the mother tongue of these people is more or less 
akin to Santali in some areas, Kurukh in others and Mundari and 
Bengali in still others. 


i 

Occv PATIOS: 


The traditional occupations of these Koras who usual!)- use 
the surname “Modi' were digging of wells, road making etc. i.e., 
they were a group of people of carlh-workcre. Rislc.v saj's, “(lie 
caste believe tank-digging, road making and earth work generally 
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to be their characteristic profession and it may be surmised that 
their adoption of a comparatively degraded occupation, necessarily 
involving a more or less ^tvandering manner of life, may 
have been the cause which led to their separation from 
the Mundas who are above all things settled agriculturists, 
conspicuous for their attachment to theii original villages. 
As eafthworkers they rank next to Beldars. Within the 
last generation many Koras have taken to cultivation, holding 
land as occupancy or non-occupancy rayats and working 
as agricultural labourers. In Bankura, however and in other 
distr/cts of West Bengal, their connection with the land must be 
of very ancient date, for we find a certain number, of them at 
the present day in possession of substantial ghatwali tenures a 
fact which indicates that they were among the earliest settlers 
in that part of the country” {Castes and Tribes of Bengal, Vol. I, 
1891, p. 510). 

Regarding the present day occupation of these Koras it may 
be said that most of them are agriculturists and earn their liveli¬ 
hood mainly from this source either as owner cultivators, share 
croppers or agricultural labourers. 

From the above discussions it may be made out that (i) the 
Koras are not the original inhabitants of this State but have 
migrated from Chota-Nagpur area of Bihar, and (ii) the migration 
. of the different batches was principally for the earth digging 
work at the initial stage which gave them the generic name ‘Kora’ 
though extracted from different well established ethnic groups. 
The meta-morphosis of the initial professional groups of earth 
diggers of heterogeneous extractions into a social group known 
as Kora has been brought about principally by their' being 
disowned by their forbears of their original homeland and theic 
consequent adoptation to the environment of the region of their 
settlement, not only in regard to their dialect but also in other 
spheres of life. 

On considerations of these interesting features regarding the 
Koras a programme was projected for studying the different facets 
of hfe and activities of the present day Koras, which would throw 
light on the patterning of the socio-religious aspects of their lives. 

Tins study was carried out among the ‘Koras’ of a few 
villages under Jhargram and Binpur Police Stations of Midnapore 
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district in the middle of 1964. Table IV will give some idea of 
the distribution pattern of these Koras in the above named police 
stations. 


Table IV 

Distribution OF the Koras in Jhargram and 
Binpur Police Stations. 


Police Stations 


I'iHages 

No. of kora 
families 

Predominant community 

A. Jhargram 

1 . 

Keundi 

10 

Slaliato 


2.' 

Kachenda 

5 

Do 


5, 

Gangadharpur 

4 

Do 


4. 

Uransole 

12 

Do 


5. 

Jaraunikata 

7 

Mahato, Muslim 


6 .- 

Jaynagar 

8 

Santal 


7, 

Bindukata 

22 

Do 


8 . 

Tilaboni 

7 

Do 


9. 

Dahijuri 

8 

Do 


10 . 

AsliLa 

6 

Maliato 


11 . 

Bagnuiri 

10 

Do 

B. Binpur 

1 . 

Paliiidanga 

8 

Santal, Mahato 


2. 

Beldnnga 

7 

Do 


5. 

Pizra 

8 

Santal 


4. 

Bagliunathpiir 

14 

Goala 


5. 

Sanrpiira 

8 

Do 


6 . 

Nora 

10 

Muslim 


The following details of ‘Keiindi’. a typical Kora village will 
provide an idea of the pattern of Kora villages of the area and 
the material life of the people. 


Vu.LVGF. ; 


Tile village ‘Kcundi’ is in the midst of charming and beauti¬ 
ful natural environment, standing roughly in the angle between 
22-2R' latitude and S7^~2' longitude and is more or less 250 ft. 
above the se:i level. Tlie place on the whole is an undulated 


table land covered with ‘55/’ aad’7a/a««’ trees. The soil is red 
and sandy or laterile prevailing all over the area. The village 
is about 3^ miles from Jhargrain Railway Station on the north¬ 
eastern direction. 

The village is bounded on tlie North bj' paddy fields, on the 
East by the main road (from Jhargrain) and on the South and 
tlie West by a wide fallow land. From the main road lanes and 
byelanes have spread out into tlic village at right angles on either 
side and the huts are huddled together by the side of these lanes 
and byelanes. In one word it may be said that the settlement 
pattern is of linear type. Every hut is provided with a kitchen 
garden (^Burgi). There are only four wells in the village and 
two ponds adjacent to the village which also serve as the source 

of water-supply. A rivulet runs about two miles away from the 
village. 


On the south-eastern direction a little away from the village 
there is a big natural water reservoir known as ‘‘Kachencla Bmdh’ 
wherefrom shallow channels have been drawn out for watering 
^ e paddy fields. Also a little further in"the same direction there 
IS a deep sal forest where the Koras used to have tlieir annual 
^remonial hunt during 7th or 14th or 21st of the month of 
arc every year. There is no laid out drain or any systematic 
rainage system in the whole village for kit of over-llow water, 
itns IS perhaps due to the sandy nature of the soil which soaks 
nnt • ^ soon. The refuse water is generally thrown 

on t garden. Cowdung, urine etc. are stored up 

a verv ^ ^ ° ^ cowshed in a pit and this dump provides 

‘Kachenria” the field. In the adjacent village 

Kachenda there is a primary school where the bbys and girls 

‘Zs ZTT fThere are ^o 
•MZaJoT ■ known as ‘Garam than’ and 

t“ r d^es^ thi ^t" 

‘Aakhrn’ ^ Centre of the village there is an 

dance during festivT ocSsfonf'^'^? ZZ 

situated towards west wherefm Z memorial shrine is 

is one ‘5iva settlement'starts. There. 

villagers from surrounding^ vinr^^”^’ ^ 

the deity > during festive ^r, ^^eir homage to 

y during festive occasions. The cremation ground is’ 
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.-situated on the North-Eastern direction and is one furlong away 
-from the village. In addition to the Koras there are a few 
‘Mahatos’ in the village and also a ‘Kamar’ family (blacksmith) 
who supplies sickles and other implements to the villagers. The 
total number of Koras in this village is 71 of which 35 are males 
and 36 females. (Boys under 1-5 years of age—9; Girls under 
15 years—9; Men between 15-30 years—14; Women between 
15-30 years—14; Men between 30-50 years— 1-, Women between 
30-50 years—10; old men above 50 years—5, old women above 
50 years—^3.). Physically and linguistically there is a great simi¬ 
larity between tlie Koras of this area with the Santals but the 
latter refuse to accept the Koras as their own. The Koras are 
of generally medium height, very ill-nourished and rather thinly 
buht. Their complexion is mostly dark brown to deep and 
sometimes almost black. Tlrey have medium growth of hair on 
head wliich is generally wavy witli scanty facial and bodily hair. 
The Kora women are 2 to 3 inches shorter than males on an 
average and have features finer than men. They have long head 
with broad nose depressed at tlie root and medium sized dark 
• eyes. 

, These people could not give tire details of their migration 
history but are quite aware that they are not the original inhabi¬ 
tants of this area and their forefatlrers came over from Ranchi 
area. They also opined that as they were bom from ‘Nag’ 
(snake) they are known as 'Nag chatra Mudis’. The earliest 
immigrant Koras of tlris village belonged to ‘Ndgdii’ clan and the 
people of other clans followed subsequently. 


Huts : 


The huts are generally rectangular with the walls (Ka/ith) 
made of eartli, four-sloped roofs {chad) thatched witli straws 
and supported bn bamboo and Sal pole frames. The ground 
plan is invariably rectangular in shape and the floor (Ote) is 
made of beaten earth. Tlie thickness of the walls varies from 
T to 1' 6". The length of these huts generally varies from 
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30' to 38'; width 20' to 25' and height 8' to 9'. This village 
consists of 10 doniicilcs and each domicile has 3 huts on an 
average which arc generally arranged on the sides of die court¬ 
yard (enclosed square plot of land in the middle). The court¬ 
yard is always kept clean and is sometimes plastered with co\y 
clung for the purpose of thrashing paddy. 'Ihc co\v.shcd (UriS 
Ora) is obviously within the compound of a domicile and is- 
constructed in the same fashion as the living hut. except, that 
the floor is neither raised nor beaten. Small sheds sometimes at 
the back of the hut serve as sheds for the goals andjor fowls 
{Sim Orel). Each and every hut is provided with a wooden or 
bamboo split door (.Shilpi) 6' to 6'6" in height and 2'6 to 
3' 6" in breadth with no window at all. But there arc small ImleS- 
on'the walls (6"x6") which help to some extent in ventilation 
purpose. Generally the huts consist of one or two rooms {Ora),^ 
the living room being known as ‘Bhitar Ora, kitchen room 'Mundt 
Ora, and the place for puja as ‘Thakiir Ota’. The huts in a 
domicile are arranged on all sides of the courtyard (Bilyar) and 
a passage is kept for entrance and exit of the inmates of the house 
as well as animals. Every hut has got plinths generally li' to 2 
in height. The kitchen garden (Biigri) is a characteristic feature:- 
. of each household and is situated at the back of the hut where 


common vegetables are grown. Another characteristic feature 
of the Kora household is that each one has got "Tiihsi plant’ 
(sacred basil plant) which is carefully reared and worshipped 
twice daily—morning and evening. In one word it may be said 
that the Kora huts are very dark inside and not very convenient 
from hygienic point of view. Males generally take active part 
in the construction work, female participation being not negligible. 
Construction of-a hut generally requires Rs. 400 to Rs. 500 (in¬ 
cluding the cost of their own labour). 


Before selecting a plot of land for constructing the hut the 
Koras generally approach a priest {Brahmin) to find out whether 
the area would be suitable for living and free from evil spirits. 
If the priest after consulting 'PanjV (almanac) etc. declares the - 
place to be suitable for 'residential purpose the Koras start cons¬ 
truction work. There is an ' alternative method also for the 
selection oj the site. Some quantity of rice or paddy is kept on 
t e four corners of the plot in the evening and if the' same remains- 
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intact till the next morning the site is presumed to be safe and 
suitable. Formerly for foretelling whether the site will be good 
or not they used to take the help of the village magician {JCut 
Guru) but now a days due to availability of Brahmin priest and 
due to their assumed depth of knowledge in Sashtras (religious 
scriptures) tlie Koras prefer to approach a Brahmin priest rather 
than going for a magician. 

After the completion of the new hut ‘Griha Prabesh cerC' 
mony (ceremonial entry into the new house) is performed. Bui 
before performing this ceremony a cow is washed and allowed 
to enter into the hut. If the cow enters tlien it is a positive indi¬ 
cation that the house is safe and they can now use the hut freely 
for living purpose and would face no difficulty. But instead if 
the cow doesn't freely enter, the}' refrain from entering the hut 
that day and would wait for another auspicious day. The idea 
behind it is that where a cow would not get into, it would be 
unsafe for human beings to live therein. During Griha Prabesh 
ceremony all the villagers are invited and after the performance 
■of the puja by a Brahmin priest the children are served with 
'Prasad’ (food of grace) of Mistdnna (rice boiled with milk) 

' and this is known as “Khir Bhat Parba”. These rites have ob¬ 
viously been borrowed and adopted by these Koras from the 
neighbouring caste Hindus. 


Subsistence Economy: 
Agriculture: 


Agriculture is now-a-days the principal subsistence pursuit 
of these Koras. About 80% of the families have their own land 
and most of them work in their own land as well as in ot ers 
land also on share cropper basis. A few also work as agricultural 
labourers in other’s fields. Both sexes participate almost equa y 

in the agricultural activities. _ . 

The depressions between die ridges of undulating sur ace 
have been converted into lands for terrace cultivation. or wae^^ 
supply to these fields they depend partially on nature and partia y 
On the channel water of the “Kachenda reserv'oir. 
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Paddy is the principal crop cultivated by them and they use 
both the methods—^broadcasting as well as transplanting. Plough¬ 
ing is done during the months of January, February or at the 
latest March. New fields are ploughed two or three times before 
sowing. Harvesting generally begins from September and lasts 
up to December. Harvested paddy is generally dumped in one 
corner of tire kitchen garden (Burgi) and thrashing is done by 
beating the paddy .stalks on the ‘pata’ (bamboo platform). They 
cultivate various types of paddy of which Blnilmuri, Jhuli, 
Pangloi, Bangler are a few noteworthy varieties. 

The following rituals are generally observed by the Koras 
in connection with agriculture. 


Before starting the sowing operation a hadful of paddy is 
brought in contact with the ploughed field and brought back 
home by the cultivator. This ritual is known as ^Muth' and 
among them no body dares to start sowing operation without 
performing this ritual. That day after washing the bullocks, 
vermlon marks are put on their body and the plough shares. 
This ritual is an expression of expectation of a bumper crop. 

^ Just before the transplanting operation the cultivators put ‘ 
milk on the than' (seat of the deity) offering it to ‘Garain 
Thakiir and praying for bumper crops. 


as 


,r- important ritual connected with agriculture is known 
Jantal”. Before harvesting starts the village priest worships 
he deity 'Garain Thakur by sacrificing a fowl and putting its 
00 on t e seat of the deity (than). This ritual is an indication 
of their grateful thanks to the deity for the good harvest. After 
e V agers start harvesting in their respective fields, 
ttip every household of the village generally possesses 

rr?-? .^^"^‘'^tural implements :-Plough '{Mahettd), 
(Dhenki) "w'' (^^0. Sickle (Dakram), husking lever 

fThrashing platform (Fata), 
(Dhan Basket {ThekaUhara), Dragging hook 

man Vrka), Ram-shield mikhya), Bullock cart (iailGari). 

of vemabl^^a^rr I garden (Burgi) where various types 

amarentus spinoza hS 

etc. Tlie kitchpn Iro finger, mustard, chillies, hemp, banana 
brush wood >s.8=norally fenced with lataoa or snrall 

brush woods that grow widely fa this area. Big fruit trees 
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(Indiaa plum plantain, pine apple, wood apple, mango etc.) are 
generally grown on the border of the garden so as not to obstruct 
the growtlr of die vegetables in the kitchen gardens. Spade 
{Kitcli) and garden spade (Khurpi) are the two main implements 
used for kitchen gardening. 


Fishing : 


Fishing does not play an important role in their subsistence 
economy, excepting that it sometimes serves as an additional 
delicacy for their dinner and at times if tlie catch is of good quan¬ 
tity they take it to sell in the nearby Jhargram market and tliereby 
earn some cash. Fisliing is generally carried on in the terraced 
fields and in the nearby streamlet. It is mainly conducted by the 
males, female participation being negligible. 

The following are a few fishing implements generally found 
in their household. 

Basket trap (Gluini), Handnet (Chaki-Jal), Castnet (Clulp- 
ial) rod, lines and iron hook (Barsi). 


Hunting ; 


Hunting now a days plays an insignificant role in the 
subsistence economy of the Koras. It serves as a recreation and 
is carried on exclusively by the males. They generally hunt small 
animals such as birds, pigs, deer, hares etc. and relish the flesh 
of tlie same. 

Once in ever}' year these Koras go out hunting in a body 
and this annual community hunting is known among them as 
Bir Sendra’ which takes place either on 7th or 14th or 2Ist day 
of Baisdkh (March-April). For tins hunting excursion these- 
Koras join with the neighbouring Santals also and go for hunt- 



ing in the forests of Buira (P.S. Jhargram), or Kiimaira (P.S. 
Kalyanpur) or Tumnkbiin (P.S Micinaporc). Both males and 
females of the Santal community participate in tliis annual hunt 
but the Kora females refrain from it. In a previously selected 
place the participants (mainly adults) from a few neighbouring 
villages assemble and start for the hunting expedition early in 
the morning after taking their breakfast. They carry with them 
rice and vegetables which arc cooked and eaten after the comple¬ 
tion of the hunt at night. At night after drinking hcindiu (coun¬ 
try-made liquor) they sing and dance in the forest and next 
morning start for their way back home. The games hunted are 
■distributed amongst the participants, the actual hunter getting a 
larger share. The hunting implements generally found in their 
household are Bow (Aaor). Arrow (Sor), Bolt (Sard) Spear 
{BaJlam), knife (Kapi), Sword (Tdrwdr), Axe (Hdnke). 


-Gathering : 


Gathering is mainly carried on by the females and the small 
girls, who generally collect grass for the cattle; wooden branches, 
-dried leaves and cowdung for use as fuel, different types of roots, 
tu ers and vegetables for cooking purpose etc. All these are 
.utilised for household consumption only. Mainly big basket 
ora) and long knife (Katan) are used for gathering operations. 


Animal Husbandry : 


At t^^*^ ^ minor role in the family economy of the Koras. 

oil " “ilk and eggs of fowls. 

Oc a onally aome goat, rearad by then, are alsolold in the 

is consiimpH m products of these domestic animals 

to mostly bv tVi 'Pke domestic animals' are attended 

animals Le n f ^he foUowing domestic 

.animals are generally found in their household :-Cow (Uri), 
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•Calf {Mihu), Bullock {Audio), He-goat {Merdiuboda), She-goat 
(Merdm Pdihi) Buffalo {Khedd), Cock {Sim Sdndi), Hen 
{Simegd), Pig {Slmkdri), Pigeon {Perd) etc. 

In addition to the above activities for their subsistence, 
-during non-agricultural season they generally work as day labourers 
^nd some of ffiem practise a little carpentry etc. and similar crafts. 

The pattern of activities discussed above is practically similar 
to what is found among the local caste Hindus. As a matter 
■of fact the Koras appear to have freely borrowed many of these 
irom their Hindu neighbours. The particular thing wort men 
tioning amongst the Koras is tliat like their Hindu neig ours 
the Koras in these days also do not favour the idea of their 
females working in the field but prefer their carrying on in oo 

activities. 


Household Assets; 


An account of domestic utensDs. household furniture diK^ 
ornament etc. of these people is now given ere so as . 

a picture of the meagre household assets that these people 

■possess. 


JDomestic Utensils; 


The following domestic utensils are general y 
-almost every Kora household. These are more or less the same 
as those of ‘the neighbouring Hindu inhabitants. ^ 

Brass plate: (ihdri )—used as dining plate. , , • 

Brass bowl: {Jdmbdti)—for taking cooked nee soake i 

(Pdntd Bbdt). • 

■Small brass bowl (Chotd-Bdti)-foT serving liquid food sued , 

cooked pulse, milk etc. 

■Small brass jag (Ghoti)—~ior drinking water. 

■iron cauldron (Korhd )—^for cooking. 

■Earthen jar (Chellung)—for storing drinking water. 
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Earthen plate (Totdi)~ior keeping cooked vegetables. 

Galvanised sheet bucket (Bcllti)--for bringing water. 

Iron Laddie (Hatd) —for stirring food stufk during cooking. 

Iron blow pipe (Ndtd) —for blowing air into the firepla.ce. 
Earthen jar (Thilli) —for storing drinking water. 

Big sized iron spoon (Chdtii) —for serving food. 

Big bamboo split basket {Theka) —for keeping paddy. 

Small bamboo split basket (Tupa) —for keeping vegetables. 
Bamboo split flat basket (Jhori) —^^for carrying earth from place- 
to place. 

Stone slab and roller {Diri-Gurgu) —for making paste of spices. 
Earthen Tub (Tar) —for keeping water, grass, straw etc. for' 
cattle. 

Iron Cutter (Bainti)~iov cutting vegetables and fishes. 

A long iron knife (Kcitdn) —used for gathering purpose. 

Curved Iron Chopper (Da\Dao) —for cutting purpose. 

Wooden crosslike structure (Dhera)—for spinninc flex fibres into’ 
threads or strings. 

Brass bowl (Kona) —measuring pot. 

Wooden bowl (Pai) —^for measuring paddy. 

These articles are purchased from the local market except¬ 
ing a few such as baskets, earthen pots etc. which are available: 
from local artisans like potters, basket makers etc. 


Household Furniture Etc.: 


The Koras generally possess the following few household 
furniture—Mat (Bdni) —used for sleeping purpose as well as- 
drying paddy; Bedstead (Parkdni)-, Incense_ burner (Dhupdti)— 
To make incense smoke in the evening in the' cowshed and the 
sleeping room; bed cover (Chadar)- pillow (Balis)-, Rug 
it^ambal)-, bamboo racks for keeping clothes; Kerosene Lantern 
(Lanthan)-, Burner light (Dibha)-, Ladder. (Sinri)-, Mirror and 
Comb (Ayind and Chiruni)-, Umbrella (Toka\Mdchata). 

Most of the above named articles are purchased from the 
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local market, a few being made by themselves 
Ladder etc.) and these articles arc also common 
bouring castes and communities. 


(Mat. Bedstead, 
with the neigh- 


Dress; 


Men wear 'dhoti' (a piece of cloth), to 
7 ft. to 8 ft. long particularly when Uiey work m 
•dhotV of a little bigger size and a ^ 

going about outdoor. Women wear s lor 
of cloth for ladies) when they work m • 

wear any blouse. On festive occasions a mos Ae K^ra 

wear new Dhutis and Shirts and the em^ neighbouring 

meats. Both male and female Koras ress ^ jtqj-jl 

Hindu castes and communities. On an a ^ ^ 

possesses two dhutis, one big and one sm ’ weather 

.hirt, and 4= femalea two Saris, once 

they use mat or chaddar (wrapper), 
or twice a year from the local market. 


Ornaments: 


, loc fhptse are customary 
Ornaments are never worn by e ™ ornaments on 

cor females only. Kora women generally 
hair, nose, arms, wrist, etc. The are purdiased 

brass or silver and a few are of ro ® ^ noted that 

from the local market. In this connec lO Kora 

at an early age tlie earlobes and alae o mainly 

women are pierced by a copper ® - facilitating wearing 

by some elderly women of the house o jp^rks of different 

of ornaments when they grow older. jy of Kora women 

designs are put on different parts of lo 
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for beautifying purpose. For this purpose a specialist-is usuaUy 
caUed in. The following are the ornaments generally worn by 
the Kora women : Hair pin (^Bah-bciha\Taraketu), Necklace 
(Hansuli), Armlet {Bakichur\Baiu), Bangle {Chur\Hatbala\ 
Churi\Chen), Nose ring {Nak phul), earring (Jhumka). to 
addition to the above they sometimes insert colourful flowers m 
their chignon and use some sort of special combs {Jamnn) for 
maintaining the shape of the chignon. The ornaments worn^ by 
these people are quite similar to those found among the neigh¬ 
bouring castes and communities. Tattooing is however not pre¬ 
valent amongst higher caste Hindu women. 


Foods, Drinks and Narcotics: 


In general their daily food consists of a very simple and 
unbalanced combination. Rice and pulse are the two ma.m 
items of their dish. .Of the pulses, Musurdal {Dal Utu) is quite 
favourite with them. Sometimes there is an addition of vege¬ 
tables and at times one replaces the other. Most of the vege¬ 
tables cooked by them are obtained from their own kitchen 
garden. The following vegetables are commonly used by them— 
Sajina Sak, Lao Sak, Gourd, Jhinge, Kundri, green-chilli, Puin 
Sak, Onion etc. They are not generally accustomed to the uses 
■of varieties of spices in perparing their food. Milk is only 
casually used by the Koras in general. Fish and meat are occa¬ 
sionally taken when procured. On festive occasions piglfowl] 
goat serve as a good part of their menu. The adults take food 
thrice a day, once at about 7 a.m. in the morning {Sataia), next 
at, about midday {Tikin) and the last one between 7 p.m.'— 
8 p.m. {Ayup). After taking Panta Bhat (Rice cooked over¬ 
night soaked in water) in the morning they go out for their 
respective work and return at midday when freshly cooked rice 
{Fenbhat) is served to them. Night meal also consists of fresWy 
■cooked rice. In addition to the above, -children -take, fried rice 
imuri) whenever they feel hungry. 

Handia (country made liquor prepared from boiled rice) is 
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taken by them much less in these days than previously. But 
on festive occasions they take handia to their hearts’ content. 

The females chew tobacco leaf with a little lime and the 
males smoke ‘Pimgi’ (country made cigarette) in the midst of 
their day’s hardwork. 

The picture in general is practically similar to that found 
among the neighbouring people except that the caste Hindus are 
generally not accustomed to drinking ‘Handia’. 


Apportioning of Daily Activities : 


A day is generally divided by the Koras into the following 
parts ;—Setaia (Early Morning 4 a.m.-7 a.m.); Basiam (Late 
Morning 7 a.m.-lO a.m.); Tikin .(Forenoon 10 a.m.-I2 noon); 
Tarsmg (Noon 12 Noon-4 p.m.); Ayup (Evening 4 p.m.-8 p.m.); 
Nida (Night 8 p.m.-l a.m.),; Singkurd (Late Night 1 a.m.-4 a.m.). 

The Koras have to work hard for major portion of the day 
Jn the agricultural field or as labourers for earning a bare liveli¬ 
hood. The Kora females too remain fully engaged with their 
household activities and also sometimes helping the father, the 
husband or the son in the field. From dawn to dusk, these 
people remain busy with different types of work in the struggle 
for existence. Even the old and tlie youngsters do different types 
of jobs in different seasons. The activities of these people also 
vary to some extent during different seasons e.g.—agricultural 
season, non-agricultural season and during festive occasions. 

In order to give a general societal profile regarding the 
division of work among men, women and cliildren in different 
, economic pursuits the following symbols have been used for 
convenience. 

M—by adult males exclusively. 

F—by adult females exclusively. 

Mf —Women participate to a limited extent with the men. 

Fm—^Men participate to a limited extent with the females. 

B—by both sexes. 
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C—mainly by pre-pubertal children. 
Cb—boys only. 

Cg—girls only. 


Agriculture ; 


Ploughing (M), Levelling (M), Clod crushing (M), Manur¬ 
ing (M), Harrowing (M), Sowing (B), Transplanting (Mf)r 
Weeding (Mf), Irrigation (M), Harvesting (B), Thrashing (B), 
Winnowing (Fm Cg). Preparation of grain gola (McB), Husking 
(F), Preparation of rice (F). 


Kitchen Gardening ; 


Tilling (M), Manuring (M), Sowing (B), Planting (Bc)r 
Weeding (Be), Reaping (Be). 


Animal Husbandry & Poultry : 


‘ Tending cattle and other animals (c), care of animals (Fm)^ 
care of poultry birds (Fm), Giving food to the animals and 
poultry birds (Be), Washing of cattle (Mt), Milking (Fm), 
cleaning of animals and poultry sheds (Fm). 
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Domestic Wouk : 


e f ri prepaTation of drinks 

Preparation of food (Fe^). P Sweeping the 

Cutting of vegetables and . cowdung^vater and earth 

home (Fcg), cleaning the fFc"), Washing of clothings 

(Fcg), cleaning of domestic u en ( drinking water 

(Be), Nursing little Itc (Fca). 

(Fmc), Preparation of mat, broom 


Fishing & Hunting : t 


Preparation of nets (M), iLT'cmS), selling 

by Net and traps 1HStincr of games with bow and 
of fish in the market (Mcb), Huntin^ 

'arrows, spear (Mcb). 


Gathering ; 


Gathering- of fuel and grasses 
objects (Fcg). 


(Fc), collection of edible 


'' Labour ; 


• ifi Irl niakin<^ of roads, dams etc. (M), m 
Labourer m brickfield, mak = g (Mf) etc. 

house building work (Mf), m „,ales and females 

The type of division f what is found among 

etc as discussed above is qu i„sses of the region, 

other poor people of the backward classes 
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Dialect : 


The Koras of this area spea'k a dialect which is quite akin 
to that of the Santals of the area. A few examples of Kora 
dialect are given below:— 

* In Kora Dialect 


Come here— 

Go tliere— 

Eat rice— 
Returning from 
the market— 

I am going to 
work in the field— 
I shall plough 
the field— 

I have five bighas 
of land— 

One— 

Two— 

Three— 

Four— 

Five— 

Six— 

Seven— 

Eight— 


Nete Hijum 

Hante Senam 

Mandi Jamen 
Bajar Hatet 
Hiju Taning 
Eanda Kami 
Sell ai Mattey 
Eanda Nahal 
Chala Ai 
Ean Mage Bigha 
Hansamenaa 
Mik 

Bar 

Api 

Pon 

Mare 

Torai 

Satai 

Atai 


Santali equivalent 

Nate Dela | Nate 
Dela 

Hante chala Me 
Ante chala Me 
Daka Jam’me 
Bajar Khana 
Ean Hiju Kana 
Eand Nita Badre 
Kami an chalaa 
Ehnda Nahelian 
lagaya 

Ean (Eanan) Mare 

Bigha Hansamenaa 

Metang | Mitang 

Bareya 

Peya 

Poneya 

Mare 

Turui 

Eral 

Arel 


SociAi. Life : 


life S^Uie°KS^aS^'^'^ ^ general picture of the material 
is being prinTc!]. their Social life 
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Risley in Castes and Tribes of Bengal has mentioned about 
different sub-castes of the Koras such as—^Dhalo, MolorSikharia, 
Badamia, Sonarekha, Jhetia, Guri-Baura. (Vol. n, appendix, 
p> 83, 1891). He has further stated that of these sub-castes, 
Dhalo, Molo and Sikharia still preserve tire memory of their 
original homelands. “Thus the Dhalo sub-caste say that they 
came from Dhalbhum, tlie eastern pargana of Singhbhum; ihe 
Malo from Manbhum; and the Sikharia from the tract of country 
between the Damodar and Barakar rivers bounded on the east 
by Samet Sikliar or Parasnath hill. In Bankura, again, besides the 
Sikharia we find three .otlier groups—Sonarekha, Jhetia, and 
Guri-Bawa, of which the first is associated with Sonarekha or 
Subarnarekha river, which rises in the Mundari country, while 
the second bears the same name as one of the sub-caste of the 
Bagdis. In Bankura all four sub-castes are strictly endogamous. 
In Manbhum no sub-castes appear to have been formed, and tho 
caste is still more or less in the tribal stage” (Vol. I, p. 507). 

The above account of Risley shows that the names of differ¬ 
ent sections of the Koras in different regions were derived from 
the place wherefrom they had migrated. This is not specific for 
the Koras only but some other castes also have in a similar way 
associated the name of their original homeland in the formation 
of different groups (Bauris etc). 

During the present field investigation amongst tire Koras in 
this area we tried to find out the existence of such sections among 
them but to our utter surprise we noticed that not to speak of 
the presence of any such section amongst them these Koras did 
not even appear to have heard of such things. They could only 

that their forefathers had migrated from Cliota Nagpur area. 


Cl-<N ; , 


The Koras of this urea belong lo a numlrer of clans wliich 
are exogamous in character (i.c. marriage within the same clan 
is strictly proiiihitcd) and lotcmic in nature ti.e. each clan has a 



name derived from a plant, fruit or an animal and the dan 
members do not eat, kill or do any harm to these animals or 
plants). The dan among the Koras has lost almost all its tradi¬ 
tional functional values excepting that it now a days plays part 
only in the regulation of marriage. The following are the names 
of the kora clans that have been found in this area :— 

Samar (Sal’ fish); Ndgdu (a kind of bird); Hembram 
(Arecanut); Sdpu (kite); Lodhdm (Squirrel); Tundu (a type of 
tuber); Hared; Tarsi; Soren; Bdrdd (a kind of tree); Kisar; 
Bhutkar (Pig); Gadi; Kdonri; Tumrang; Ala (potato), Sanpu 
(bull); Kasibak (heron); Hamdd (wild goose); Hard (Turtle) 
Balishoy (Tortoise): Kdsyab (Tortoise). 

These dan names are not specific for Koras only but some 
of these clan names are also found amongst the Santals, Mundas, 


Family ; 


Family is the smallest social group consisting of two or 

me a u ts of different sex who are married t^ one another, 

^d one or more children, own or adopted, of the married parents. 

e nuc ear type of family has the highest incidence among these 

Koras. Next come small extended families comprising the family 

individual in the senior generation 

famiUp in the next generation. Extended 

families are only a few. 


Kinship : 


narpnf ^dationship actually or putatively traced through 

parent-child or sibling relations, and recognised for social purpose. 

area •_ owing are a few kinship terms of the Koras of the 


Father’s father — Thdkurdddd. 
Father's Mother ~ Thdkurdidi 
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Mama 


Mother's Father - Mmifdadu 
Mother’s Mother — Manmdii i 
Father — Ba 
Mother ■— 

Father’s Elder BroUrer 
Father’s elder broUrer’s w^e ^ Kukt 
Father’s younger ^ro&er ^ 

elder and 

Mother’s bro&er’s wife (both e 

Father’s sister (both e^er and 

Father’s sister’s husband ( younger) — Pi^a 

Mother’s sister (both elder ^ 

Mother’s sister’s husband 

Elder brother — _ 

Younger brother Bhai 

Elder sister — 

“ ""aLtpphedforthechharenotdffleteot 

(Similar terms are also app 
ades of uncles and aunts). 

Son — Hantingya 
Daughter — Do 
Elder brother’s son 
Younger brother’s son -- 
Elder sister’s son — B 
Younger sister’s son ^ 

Grandson — Jaikora 

Granddaughter - j,ave 

The above kinship terms o janship terms and most 

botli classificatory as well deso: P Bengalee 

of these are quite similar to . • .gjy borrowed these terms. 
Hindus from whom they have o y lingering among 

Only a few of their traditional terras 
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Behaviour Pattern : 


Behaviour pattern among the primary relatives of the Koras 
is quite similar lo that found among the neighbouring castes 
and communities. The elders have a disciplinary and guiding 
attitude over the youngsters v'ho submit to that without grudge. 
Sweet and joking relationship with certain degree of latitude 
exists between very elderly people and youngsters of the third' 
generation. Although basically the males enjoy superior status 
the females too have their say in the domestic sphere and also 
to certain extent- in socio-economic sphere too. 


Pregnancy : 


Generally these Koras do not observe any special rite during 
the period of pregnancy, but they observe a few taboos and 
prohibitions. Co-habitation at the advanced stage of pregnancy 
IS generally regarded as harmful for the mother and the foetus- 
m the womb and as such this is avoided. A pregnant woman is 
generally not allowed to take highly spiced food etc at the 
a vance stage of her pregnancy, and her movement is also^ 
very much restricted during this phase. These precautions are 

mainly taken for the welfare of the mother as well as the foetus 
in the Womb. 


Child Birth and Name Giving : 


a po?don TthTr the house of the husband and 

No midwife is gen3y™a°ikd'^- P'trpose- 

g y called in but some elderly Kora women 
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with a good deal of experience in ihib allair help in the parturi¬ 
tion. During delivery, only females arc allowed to sla} inside 
the room. The placenta is buried inside the cowdung manure 
pit and is never left exposed because of the fear of evil spirits 
or evil e>'e who may cause harm to the mother and the new¬ 
born baby. 

The period of pollution is observed for 9 days or even upto 
21 da 5 ’s in some cases. During pollution period the whole 
family is tabooed from joining in any socio-religious festivities 
of the village. No ceremony can also be performed in the 
polluted house. During the pollution period the mother is also 
not allowed to do any domestic w'ork but she nurses her bab> 
all this time. 

On the day of the ritual purification ti.e. either on tlie 9th 
or 21st day after child birth as the case may be) genertdiy name 
giving ceremony is held which is known among them as Niitwn . 
The barber (Nupit) is called in for paring off the nails of al 
the members of the family and their relatives. The mother an 
the baby are given purification bath and the women clean an 
purify the house, courtyard by besmearing a mixture of cow 
dung, earth and water! Clothing and other articles are also 
washed and sometimes Tulsijal (water in which basil leaves are 
dipped) is sprinkled to purify persons and the house. s soon 
as the rites connected with tire ritual purification are over tie 
newborn is brought out in'^the courtyard and is placed on a 
mat. One of the elderly women of the household^ ^ 

cup of water three grains of rice (one representing upreme 
deity as witness of the ceremony, the second one representing, 
anj' of the ancestors of the child on the father s line an 
third one represents tlie child itself) one at a time ^ ^ ^ 
ing the name proposed to be given to the newborn. a re 
grains float on the water and touch one another it is believea 
that the intended name would bring good luck to the a \ a 
is accepted for the purpose. If one or more of these grains o 
not float, but sink dorvn in the water, tire procedure is repeated 
^ith the fresh rice nrains. along with the proposal of a new 
name every time tilf the objective is attained., After this tie 
child is blessed bv all the members and relatives of t e ^ 
and also by the'assembled villagers. A feast is given to tire 
assembled guests w’hich marks- the end of the ceremonj. 
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In this connection it may be mentioned Iiere that tlic names 
selected nosv a days by tlic Koras arc all modern Bengalee 
names (c.g. Upen. Nirmal, Barin, Maya, Goiiri. Nirupamfi etc.) 
and arc cjiiitc similar to those of the neighbouring Ilinclu castes 
unlike their traditional ones (c.g. Benirarn, Giiiram, Bhikaru, 
Domrii, Hcrosi, Sukurmani. Sombari. etc.) This trend of 
adopting modern type of names is -obviously inliitrating into 
them from the neighbouring ctislc people. 


Tfiji Fiust Rici; Fj.hding ; 


The first-rice giving ceremony known as 'Bhupiu among 
these people is performed when tlic child is about six to seven 
months old. An auspicious day is selected for the occasion by 
•consulting Pcinji (almanac). In the morning of the selected 
day. the child is given bath and a relative of the child prefer¬ 
ably the maternal uncle puts a little Mistuitna (sweetened rice) 
into the child’s mouth. After this the child is blessed by the 
elderly persons of the household. This also has been borrowed 
from the neighbouring caste Hindu people. 


Adolescence; 


- A child is generally nursed by a Kora mother up 
to 5 to 6 years of hislher age and toilet training is also im¬ 
parted during this period. HejShe sleeps along with the 
parents during this period and sexual talk or intercourse is done 
’"J” consideration the presence of the child. 
' 1 ^ society becomes well conversant with the 

sexual knowledge from their childhood. A child is generally 
physically separated from the mother at the age of 5 or 6 years. 

«t (hie' 1 Playing with other children and 

stage a child is generally triced to look after domesticated 
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animals. From the age of 5 up to about 20 to 25 years (till 
getting married) the father acts as the guide and teacher to the 
children. ‘After marriage at times differences arise with the 
father, regarding property etc., leading generaih' to the starting 
of a separate establishment by the son. 


Marriage: 


Monogamy is the general profile of the societj, pO)o^5 
being practised to a very limited extent. 

Adult marriage is the present day norm of the ^ 
excepting in a ver}^ few cases where child marriage an^ a 
marriage are practised due to varied reasons. ^ 

Castes and Tribes oj Bengal (Vol. I, 1891) stato e o 
of West Bengal marry their daughters both as in ants 
adults. In Bengal tlie Caste has fully adopted the ^ - 

able custom of marriage” (P. 508). It is a Worried 

formerly the tribals in general used to get their ci ren 
when they reached adult stage but at a later stage ue 
contact Nvilh the neighbouring Hindu castes e} , 
imitated the custom of marrying their children at ^ ^ 

but still later when the neiehbouring castes started ^ ^ ^ ■ 

the, tribals also took up die same. The above seems to na 
happened in the case of the Koras also as seen ^ 
account of 1891 vis-a-vis findings of our field mves ^ 

Among the Koras arrangement of marriage is gen 
hy the parents of the bride and bridegroom^ an by 

Sometimes a marriage ‘go-between' ^avs in some 

the parties for facilitating the negotiation. couple 

cases it is seen that the marriages are ^rcang guardians, 

themselves, sometimes taking the approva But a 

Cross as well as parallel cousin marriage is ^ or ^ i^voman 
man can many”^ his deceased wife’s younger sis 
her deceased husband’s younger brother. this com- 

The prevailing mode of obtaining a e ^ 

munity is by means of paying a token b P 
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I.c. marriage normally involves a small or symbolic bride price 
as a consideration. 

Marriage generally docs not take place in this community in 
the months of CJuiitra (March-April). Bhadra (August-Scplcm- 
ber), Jaystha (May-June), Ashdr (Junc-July). Srdvan (Julj'- 
August). Marriage also docs not take place in the birth month 
or on the birth day of an individual. Generally Mdgh January- 
February), Fdlgiin (Fcbruary-March) and Bcihdkh fApril-May) 
are considered as months auspicious for marriage. After con¬ 
sulting Punji (almanac) an auspicious day is selected for the 
marriage proper. 

Prior to marriage proper, for three consecutive days the bride 
and the groom arc annointed with oil and turmeric paste {Gciyc 
TrI HaJiid) in their respective houses. 

On the night jusi before starting for the bride's village for 
marriage. ‘Cliuinra PiijcT is performed in the house of the bride¬ 


groom for the welfare of the bridegroom’s party as well as 
for a happy marriage union. The headman of the village 
generally officiates in this function. Two earthen jars,full of 
water are kept inside the marriage booth (Chdmrd). A mango 
twig and a quantity of pulse {Biridcil) arc kept inside the jars 
and after putting vermilion marks on the body of the jar the 
headman (Mdjhi) of the village prays to the Supreme Deity fo; 
the vyelfare of the bridegroom’s party as well as for a peaceful 
marriage. After the completion of this puja the bridegroom's 
party starts for the bride’s village. In the bride’s village also 
Chamrd puja is performed in a similar way as that of the 
bridegroom s on that very day and time. Just before crossing 
their village border the bridegroom’s party halts for a moment 
and the bridegroom salutes all the village deities. The bride¬ 
groom’s party generally consists of the groom, his father and 
relatives, his -friends, the officials of the village Panchayet and a 
few prominent persons from the neighbouring villages. The 
groorn keeps quite close to him his sister’s husband as his best 
man Bar Bdgdl. This custom appears to have been 

borrowed from the local Hindu Castes whose bridegrooms are 
accompanied by a Nitbar (Bestman). - The'party takes a ^SarV 

bride's mother known as ‘Md Sari’ 

h VI ^ as for the 

brides brother.' - ■ • 
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As soon as the part}' reaches the bride's village diey are 
cordially received and taken to the bride's father's house, where 
they are accommodated for the night in a separate room. 

In the next morning the bridegroom is brought to the mar¬ 
riage booth {Chcimru) where Ciimiuin is performed i.e. a plate 
containing burning earthen lamps are moved in front of the 
bridegroom's face by the bride's brother’s wife or any other 
elderly female member of the houseliold. This is an indication 
of ritual reception by the bride's people. After this the bride 
is carried on tlie lap of the groom's elder brother s \^'ife and 
taken round tlie Chamra thrice. In a similar way the groom is 


carried on the lap of his Sister's husband and taken round the 
Chamra thrice. After this the bride and the groom stand face to 
face and the groom puts tliree vermilion marks on the parting 
line of the hair of the bride with his left little finger. Thereafter 
Ihe bride also puts three vermilion marks on the forehead of the 
§room in a similar way. This ritual {Sinchtrdan) marks the end 
■of the marriage ceremony proper and is the most vital and «sen- 
^ial item of the Kora marriage. In this connection Risleys 
account concerning the Kora marriage is furnished belov, for 
giving an over all idea of the marriage pattern of the Koras, 
a century ago. “The marriaae ceremony of the Bankmra Koras 
<^orresponds''precisely with the Baedis witli the curious difference 
that vermilion is applied to the bride's forehead with the han^e 
^f the cutter iChimta). In Manbhum the bride and the bnde- 
gfoom are made to stand one belfind the otlier on a bun e o 
^traw laid on the top of a bullock yoke {Jordan) and the ® 
groom whose place is the rear, treading on the heels of t le n ^. 
Teaches forward and smears, veimilion three tim^ on le ri 
forehead. This, which is deemed to be the building , 

c ritual, has . clearly survived or been borro\\ed ii^.y 

Carriage ceremony of the Mundas. The Eastern Koras 
the regular Hindu ritual (Vol. I. p- 508) . . 

_ In the evening, (aft& the completion of thv, , 

Tidegroom's party returns to tlieir village with the ri e ^ 
cordially received by the groom’s mother and other e er 
^embers of the household. On the eighth • % 

he groom visits his in-law's house with the bride 
_own as T/ mangla, a custom borrowed from le “ 

^du inhabitants. A dhuti (a piece of cloth) is presented 
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this occasion by the bride's father to the groom whicli is known' 
as Jamai Dliiiti (a piece of cloth) meant for the son-in-law. 

After staying for two days in the inlaw’s house the groom 
returns to his village with the bride. This marks the end of the 
rituals connected with the marriage ceremony, and a normal 
domestic life is led by the couple from this time onward. 

Widow marriage (Sdngcii) is permitted but practised in this^ 
area by the Koras to a very limited extent. Bride price is not 
required, observance of very much simplied rituals, absence of 
Sindiir Dan ritual are some of the characteristic features of this 
type of marriage among the Koras of this area, Risley's account 
regarding the widow marriage is given below : 

“Among the Koras of Manbhum and the Santal Parganas 
a widow is allowed to marry again, and her choice of a second 
husband is unfettered, save tliat she must observe the prohibited 
degrees and can’t marry deceased husband’s elder brother—but 
may marry deceased husband’s younger brother (more respect¬ 
able). In the Sdngd (widow niarriage) ceremony the bridegroom 
does not himself apply the vermilion to the bride’s forehead. He- 
merely touches the powder, which is then smeared on tlie parting 
of the bride’s hair by the widows who are present. In Bankura 
and the districts further east the example of the rest of the 
population has induced the Koras to abandon widow marriage 
(Vol. I, p. 508)”. 

About divorce among the Koras Risley states, “same in¬ 
fluence in the case of divorce also (prohibited in eastern districts). 
Divorce is granted by the caste council on the application of 
either husband or wife (Vol, I p. 508)”. 

During our field investigation among the Koras of this area 
we have been quite surprised to note about the total absence of 
divorce {Bdgi) among tliem and this is obviously due to the 
influence of the neighbouring Hindu inhabitants. Stable marriage 
is the general pattern of the society.. 

The Koras of this area are strictly endogamous though a 
few cases may be found where marriage took place outside their 
own community due to various reasons and in most of the cases 
the society approved, such type of unions. Risley states “Like 
Bauris and Bagdis, Koras admit into their community members 
of any caste ranking above their own in social standing (when 
turned out of his own caste for carrying on an intrigue with a 
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Kora woman and eating food which she has prepared (Vol I 

p. 508)”. ' V , 


Death: 


The Koras of this area cremate the dead body keeping the 
head pointing towards North. Washing and dressing of the dead 
body are generally done within the room where the man died or 
on the courtyard and these functions are generally performed by 
the female folk of the household. The bier is prepared with 
the help of two bamboo poles keeping a number of bamboo 
splits across the poles and tieing them with the help of ropes. 
During the course of the funeral procession the members utter 
Bala Had, Han Bol (uttering the name of Lord Hari) for several 
times. The females are not allowed to take part in the funeral 
procession. Before cremation, tlie eldest son of the dead performs 
the rite of Mukhe-Agim by touching tlie face of the dead %vitli a 
burning twig of a tree tlirice. After this the funeral pyre is set 
fire to. After the completion of cremation tiie participants take 
bath in the nearby water sources and assemble in the deceased’s 
house where they are purified by sprinkling TuJsijal (sanctified 
water of Basil). 

Cremation is also practised in a similar fashion in cases of 
abnormal deaths, deaths from contagious diseases, death during 
child birth etc. unlike other tribal groups who practise burial and 
observe certain special’ procedures in these cases. Among the 
Koras burial is only taken into consideration in the case of 
infant deatli. 

The deceased’s family remains ritually impure for 10 days | 
and during this mourning period the members and the relathes 
are prohibited from taking fish, meat, egg etc. They even do not 
put oil to their hair during these fiat's. 

On the morning of the lllh day the purification ccremont 
is held. A barber is called in for shaving the head, beard and 
mousiadic and also for paring off the nails of the sons of the 
dead. Tlie female members only pare off their nail.". -After this 
all rub their body with turmeric paste and mustard oil and tal.o 



tath. A Brahmin priest is generally brought for performing a 
puja for the peace 6f the soul. 

In the evening a miniature hut (representing symbolically 
the hut of the dead) is built near the cremation ground and fire 
is put to this symbolic hut, by the son of the deceased who 
starts calling loudly, "Ora Tamad Atd rend Dila Hijurn" (Your 
house is burning please follow us). Then all return to the vil¬ 
lage. In this .way Koras take back the soul and this custom of 
taking back the shade is also found among the Oraons & Munda 
tribal groups. At night the son of the deceased stands on one 
leg with a plate in his hand in one corner of the courtyard for 
receiving gifts from the villagers and this is known as Dan among 
them. 

From the above it is seen that a good deal of rituals con¬ 
nected with the dead has been borrowed from the neighbouring 
Hindu inhabitants by these people retaining a very few which 
have still a tribal character. 

“The Koras of Chota-Nagpur practise both burial and crema-. 
tion and when burial is resorted to, the corpse is laid in the grave, 
face downwards and with the head pointing north. In Bankura 
and further east the rule is to burn, burial being confined to the 
case of those who have died of Cholera, small pox or any disease 
supposed to be infectious. Here also face downwards—for fear 
of evil spirits. A meagre imitation of the orthodox Srddli is per¬ 
formed on the 11th day after death and annual offerings of rice, 
ghee and giir are made to deceased ancestors in the month of 
Kartick and Chait (Risley : Castes and Tribes of Bengal, Vol I, 
p. 510). This account of Risley has been- quoted here to show 
that even three generations ago these people were in the process 
of adopting Hindu customs, and our account of fhe Midnapur 
jKoras shows that they have advanced considerably in this pro¬ 
cess of adoptation and have practically been identified with the 
local Hindu inhabitants of the area. 


Inheritance of Property; 


Now-a-days among the Koras the property of the father is’ 
inherited in equal shares by the sons. A daughter generally does 
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not get any share of the father’s property. When a man has no 
son but only a daughter then the daughter inherits the property 
of her father in some cases. A daughter is generally maintained 
by tlie fatlier or the brothers till her marriage. If the property is 
divided during the life time of the father, one share is kept for 
the father himself, equal to the share of each son in general and 
after his death the share is inherited by the widow as a life inte¬ 
rest. If she likes she can stay with sorne of her sons, who would 
look to her share of property and give her maintenance. If a 
person dies without a sonjdaughter, his wife gets the life interest 
over the deceased’s property and after his death, the property goes 
to her husband’s brother or brother’s son and then to their 
descendants. After the death of the mother her personal belong¬ 
ings such as clothings, ornaments etc. are generally inherited by 
daughters, along with daughter-in-laws. The above inheritance 
pattern of the Koras is quite similar to what is found among the 
neighbouring communities. Risley states in his Castes and Tribes 
of Bengal (1891, Vol. I), “In matters of inheritance and succes¬ 
sion they affect to be governed by the standard codes, by the 
Dayabhaga in Bengal District and by the Mitakshard in Chota- 
Nagpur. In Bankura the custom of giving the eldest son an extra 
share {Jethangs) is in full force and in the eastern districts traces 
of this practice still survive” (p. 509). 


SOCI.4L Position : 




About the social position of the Koras, Risley states,- “The 
social position of the Koras is very low, and they are usually 
classed with Bagdis, Bauris, Bunas and other dwellers on the 
confine of Hinduism. The Koras of Chota-Nagpur eat beef, pork 
and fowls but refrain from eating field rats, snakes, lizards and 
animals which have died a natural death. The Koras of the 
further east do not touch beef and even some abstain from fowls 
and drink. In Bankura, Koras wU eat sweet meats etc. with 
members of the Bagdis but will not take water from their hands 
or smoke in the same hookah. Boiled rice they will take only 
from members of the Nabasakha group (Vol. I, p. 510)'. 
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The above statement practically holds true for the Koras 
of this area even in these days with the exception that they lead 
a clean life here, do not take beef, pork etc. (which are regarded 
as uneatable by tlie Hindus); abstain from taking country liquor 
in normal time etc. and all these go to their favour in securing 
for them a good social position. These Koras of the area think 
themselves to be superior to other tribal groups (such as 
Santals, Mundas, Oraons etc.) and stand at per with the 
‘Mahatos’ an influential caste Hindu group of the locality. - 


Village Organisation^ 


Before closing the chapter on the social life of the Koras 
a few lines obout their community Panchayet are presented so 
as to give an idea of this institution which function now-a-days 
only in settling minor socio-religibus disputes. 

The head of the Panch (village organisation) is known as 
Majhi and his assistant as Kotal and these posts are hereditary, 
The elderly persons of the Kora village act as its members. The 
Panch now a days mainly exercises its powers in socio-religious 
and moral matters only to regulate the spirit and moral life of 
the community. Any breach of social and religious custom by 
any member of the commi/nity is dealt with by the Panch. The 
secular and criminal cases are under the jurisdiction of the State 
Police and Court. 


Religious Life : 


Risley in his Castes and Tribes of Bengal states, “In matters 
of religion Koras affect to be orthodox Hindus, worshipping the 
regular Gods and calling themselves Saktas or Vaishnayxis ac¬ 
cording as they incline to the cult of Kiili, Diirga, Manasd or to 



that of Radha and Krishna, Manasd, the heavenly patroness of 
snakes and Bhddu, the virgin daughter of the Vdchete house, are 
their favourite deities. Their village and household deities are 
Bhairab Thdkiir, Gram Deoti, and Kudra, to whom goats, fowls, 
pigeons, rice, sugar and plantain are offered on no fixed dates, 
and are divided between the worshippers and the Deogharid 
Brahmans, who serve them as priests and keep in order the 
shrines {Kudrathdn and Bhairablhan) of the village Gods. In 
Manbhum the Koras do not employ Brahman, but a member of 
the caste, styled the Zdyd or Ndyd, in further east they are served 
by Barna Brahmans (Vol. I p. 509). 

Our finding during field investigation about the religious 
life of the Koras also agrees in general to a great extent with 
that of Risley’s statement made about three generations ago. The 
main deities propitiated by the Koras of this area are— Mahadev! 
Siva; Manasd; Sitald; Garam Thdkiir (village deity); Buro-Buri 
(ancestral-spirits) Tusn etc. Most of these deities are borrowed 
from the neighbouring Hindu inhabitants, excepting a few of their 
old tradition. They have got two Thdns (seats for the deities), 
one known as Mahddeo Than only meant for the God Mahadev 
and the other Garam Than meant for Garam Thdkur, Sitald etc, ' 
The seat of the ancestral spirits {Buro-BuriIBudhi Hdddm) is 
on the Tulsi Mancha , (platform for tlie basil plant) of each 
household. These Koras have not got any priest of their own 
but a priest of Brahmin caste/'Mahato caste/Baisnab caste is 
called in for propitiating their deities. These Koras declare that 
tliey all profess Hinduism and the following annual festivities 
celebrated by them also testify to the extent and degree of their 
Hinduisation. 


Annuai, Festivals ; 


Baistlkh (April-May) : On the 12th or 20th of this month 
Siva Pujd on the community level is celebrated with a Brahmin 
priest in the Siva temple, all families contributing for the same, 
in a way akin to that of the local Hindus. Tribals of other 
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communities (e.g. Santas) residing in the area do not perform 
Siva Pujei on a community level. 

Aswin (Seplembcr-October) ; Manasd Pitju, known as Dak 
Piijd, among them, is performed by those individuals who are 
interested in magical practices. In the morning of the festive day 
they sacrifice before the village fluin of the goddess, a pigeon and 
offer prayers for specific objectives. 

Kdrtick (October-November) : In the morning of the Kali 
Piijd day the head of each of the households cleanses and washes 
the cattleshed and cattle and sacrifices a fowl or a goat in the 
name of Gareyd for the welfare of the livestock. In the evening 
each household is illuminated with earthen lamps like the Hindus 
and Lord Mahadev is worshipped. 

On certain occasions Karant Pujd is arranged by a family 
when any member thereof has had a dream for the same. 

Polish (December-January) : On the Makar SankrCiiUi day 
of this month Tiisu Pujd is performed by them. Rice cakes etc. 
are prepared on tliis occasion as practised by the local Hindus 
also. Females particularly sing, Tusu songs till the end of the 
celebration whereafter the idol of Goddess Tusu is immersed in 
the river or tank. 

Magh fJanuary-February): In the evening of the Mdghi 
urninia day, Maghi Puja (Sarhid) is performed by them at the 
community level with the help of a Mahato Priest and Garam 
deity IS propitiated by sacrifice of a goat in the than. This is 
done for the welfare of the villagers. 


Chaitra (March-April): On the Chaitra Sankrdnti i.e. on 
the last day, Siva Pujd is performed at the community level as 
done m the month of Baisdkh (April-May). 

addition to the above 'Gram Bdndh Pujd (worship of 
e uardian deity of the village) is celebrated at the community 
level at any time of the year, with the help of a Baisnab priest 
or protecting the village from an attack of cholera or small pox 
which IS prevalent in epidemic form in the region. 

,, P^^^^re of the Kora religious life given above is practi- 

y ®™ilar to that of the local Hindus, the process of identifica- 
an ^ progressed quite well. Even three decades 

om tl! observed'by the Census authorities as would be seen 
om the extract quoted below:— - 
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“In most cases this community has, as the result of a more 
complete absorption in BSnduism lost aboriginal characteristics to 
a great extent ... a very few of them have remained faithful 
to the gods of their fathers.’’ {Census of India, 1931, Vol. VII, 
Pt. I, pp. 286-289). 

It is worthwhile mentioning about a peculiar festival that was 
prevalent formerly in connection with digging a new tank and 
ceremonial use of water therefrom, known as 'Bdndh-Bihd’l 
‘Pukur Biha. Before starting the digging of a tank for any com¬ 
munity two Koras, a male and a female, would dig up three sods 
of earth whereafter the routine digging would proceed. When 
the digging is complete and water has accumulated in the tank, 
the Kora pair who initiated the process would carry two jar-fuls 
of the water from the tank for use in the worship performed for 
sanctifying the newly dug tank, whereafter water of the t ank 
would be usable by others. The Kora pair used to receive pre¬ 
sentation of cloth, money etc. This is hardly practised in these 
daj's but it is reminiscent of the practice of earlier days when 
Koras only used to undertake digging of tanks. This appears 
to have a bearing on the origin of the Koras as a tribe from the 
profession of earth digging. 

The foregoing pages give a general picture of the overall 
societal profile of the different aspects of the life and activities 
of the present day Koras of Midnapore district and along with 
that, relevant portions of Risley's observations about the Koras 
of tliree generations ago have also been placed alongside when¬ 
ever called for in order to present a comparative picture of the 
degree of Hinduisation that took a concrete shape even in 
Risley’s time as against what has been achieved in these days. 
As to the reasons for this rapid Hinduisation of the Koras in 
comparison \vith other immigrant tribal groups we have to take 
into account the origin of the ‘Kora’ tribe from a professional 
combine which was rather looked down upon by their forbears 
in their original homeland and having thus lost their old moor¬ 
ings they took to the new environment for rapid adoptation. At 
a later stage when people from other communities also took up 
tlie digging profession, the digging work was no longer looked 
upon as a low profession and this also served as a contributory 
factor in an indirect w'ay in the rapid integration of these people 
with the recional cultures. 
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communities (e.g. Santas) residing in the area do not perform 
Siva Puja on a community level. 

Aswin (Seplember-October) : Manasu Pujci, known as Dak 
Puja, among them, is performed by those individuals who are 
interested in magical practices. In the morning of the festive day 
they sacrifice before the village than of the goddess, a pigeon and 
offer prayers for specific objectives. 

Kartick (October-November) ; In the morning of tire Kali 
Puja day the head of each of the households cleanses and washes 
the cattleshed and cattle and sacrifices a fowl or a goat in the 
name of Gareya for the welfare of the livestock. In the evening 
each household is illuminated with earthen lamps like the Hindus 
and Lord Mahadev is worshipped. 

On certain occasions Karain Puja is arranged by a family 
when any member thereof has had a dream for the same. 

Poush (December-January) ; On the Makar Sankrdnti day 
of this month Tusu Puja is performed by them. Rice cakes etc. 
are prepared on this occasion as practised by the local Hindus 
also. Females particularly sing, Tusu songs till the end of the 
celebration whereafter the idol of Goddess Tusu is immersed in 
the river or lank. 

Magh (January-February); In the evening of the Maghi 
Purnimd day, Maghi Puja (Sarhul) is performed by them at the 
community level with the help of a Mahato Priest and Garatn 
deity is propitiated by sacrifice of a goat in the than. This is 
done for the welfare of the villagers. 

Chaitra (March-April): On the Chaitra Sankrdnti i.e. on 
the last day, Siva Puja is performed at the community level as 
done in the month of Baisdkh (April-May). 

to the above ‘Gram Bdndh Puja (worship of 
e uardian deity of the village) is celebrated at the community 
level at any time of the year, with the help of a Baisnab priest 
tor protecting the village from an attack of cholera or small pox 
which IS prevalent in epidemic form in the region. 

Kora religious life given above is practi- 
ca y similar to that of the local Hindus, the process of identifica- 
on wit w om has progressed quite well. Even three decades 
go t is was observed by the Census authorities as would be seen 
trom the extract quoted below:— " 
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“In most cases this community has, as the result of a more 
complete absorption in Hinduism lost aboriginal characteristics to 
a great extent ... a very few of them have remained faithful 
to the gods of their fathers.*’ {Census of India, 1931, Vol. VII, 
Pt. I, pp. 286-289). 

It is worthwhile mentioning about a peculiar festival'that was 
prevalent formerly in connection with digging a new tank and 
ceremonial use of water therefrom, known as ‘Bdndh-Biha I 
‘Pukur Biha. Before starting the digging of a tank for any com¬ 
munity two Koras, a male and a female, would dig up three sods 
of earth whereafter the routine digging would proceed. When 
the digging is complete and water has accumulated in the tank, 
the Kora pair who initiated the process would carry two jar-fuls 
of the water from the tank for use in the worship performed for 
sanctifying the newly dug tank, whereafter water of the tank 
would be usable by others. The Kora pair used to receive pre¬ 
sentation of cloth, money etc. This is hardly practised in these 
days but it is reminiscent of the practice of earlier days when 
Koras only used to undertake digging of tanks. This appears 
to have a bearing on the origin of the Koras as a tribe from the 
profession of earth digging. 

Tlie foregoing pages give a general picture of the overall 
societal profile of the different aspects of the life and activities 
of the present day Koras of Midnapore district and along with 
that, relevant portions of Risley's observations about the Koras 
of three generations ago have also been placed alongside when¬ 
ever called for in order to present a comparative picture of the 
degree of Hinduisation that took a concrete shape even in 
Risley’s time as against what has been achieved in these days. 
As to the reasons for this rapid Hinduisation of the Koras in 
comparison with other immigrant tribal groups we have to take 
into account the origin of the ‘Kora’ tribe from a professional 
combine which was rather looked down upon by their forbears 
in their original homeland and having thus lost their old moor¬ 
ings they took to the new environment for rapid adoptation. At 
a later stage when people from other communities also took up 
tlie digging profession, the digging work was no longer looked 
upon as a low profession and this also served as a contributory 
factor in an indirect way in the rapid integration of these people 
with the regional cultures. 
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THE PaNRS 


Panr” is a synonym used for “Pans,” a little known sche¬ 
duled caste community of West Bengal. Risley (1891) states. 
Pan is a low weaving, basket making and servile caste scattered 
rader various names (Pan, Panwa, Panr, Pab, Panika, Chik, 
Chik-Baraik, Baraik, Ganda, Mahato, Swasi. Tanti) throughout 
the north of Orissa and southern and western parts of Chota 
a^ur. Like most castes which are spread over a large area 
0 the country, the pans appear under several different names, the 
origin of which it is now difficult to trace {Casies and Tribes of 
Bengal, Vol. Jl, p. 155 ). 

1960 in Dam-Dama 

Benii f .P.S. in the district of 24^Parganas of West 

jbengal to have an-idea of this littie known community of West 


Origin of the Name; 


The Panrs of Dam Dama village are locally known as Tanti 
(weavers) and to outsiders they generally introduce themselves 
as. Panr Tanti”. These people say that in the past, when their 
ore atiers used to live in Ranchi side, they used to apply rice 
gruel (A^r) to the yarns for weaving, hence they were known 
its / ar dit/a Panr. Now-a-days they arc agriculturists and the 
present day occupation of these people does not signify the innate 
T ca expresse y their caste name .which literally means weaver, 
c present day Panrs of this area arc totally cut off from their 
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liomeland and have no connection with their Kith and Kin still 
residing in Ranchi area. 


Distribution: 


The Panrs of the 24-Parganas district are mainly concen¬ 
trated in two police stations i.e. Bongaon and Sandeshkhally. 
About 100 Panr families are scattered in the following villages 
■of Bongaon P.S.—Dam Dama, Nahata and Mamudpur of No. 3 
Chauberia Union; Kasurhati and Kaikhali of Bairampur union 
and Palla in Palla union. In Sandeshklially P.S. their concen¬ 
tration is much more than that of the Bongaon P.S. where about 
300- Panr families reside in the following villages—^Jhupkhali, 
Durgamandap, Jelekliali, Manipur, Rajbari, Kokilpur, Rangabat 
etc. The Panrs of these two areas maintain a very close tie in 
every aspect of their life and activities. 

These people are quite aware of the fact that they are not 
tlie original- inhabitants of this area but their forefathers were 
brought over to this area about three to four generations ago from 
Ranchi area for clearing up the Sunderban forests and for work¬ 
ing in the indigo plantations as labourers. 


Village: 


The village Dam Dama is situated in No. 3 Chauberia Union 
of Bongaon P.S. in the district of 24-Parganas and is about 12 
miles away from Bongaon town and 6 miles from Gaighata 
Police Out Post and is surrounded by Mamudpur, Nahata, 
Sherpur, Sealpara villages of No. 3 Chauberia Union. The 
people living in this village belong to three major communities, 
i.e. Panrs, Alahisyas and Muslims. An unraetalled path runs 
through the heart of the village and the houses are constructed 
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on either side of this path. The village is full of jungly berbs- 
and shrubs and bamboo groves are innumerable in number. The- 
soil is suitable for paddy, and the proportion of sand is larger 
than the clay element. 

Of the three communities residing in this village the Panrs 
are the earliest settlers and the number of Panr families in this 
village is 40. Next settlers are the Muslims with'22 families.. 
The Malrisyas are the last to settle having 13 families, all 
of whom migrated from East Pakistan after creation of Pakistan 
in 1947. These three communities have well marked groupings- 
of their residences in three sides of the villages. The agricultural 
land lies on all sides of these settlements and zonal demarcation 
of agricultural land on community basis is not traceable. In the' 
middle of these three groups of huts a Primary School is situated' 
where the children from all the communities attend. Phnrs of 
older generation are totally ignorant of three R and still most'- 
of them even cannot sign or read their name. But now-a-days 
they have realised the importance of education and are en¬ 
couraging their children to attend schools. The house type is' 
typical as found in any other Bengal village with mud walls and 
thatched roofs, with a courtyard in front and a kitchen garden 
just at the back of the house. There are only two tubewells • 
in the village one in the Muslim area and the other one in the- 
house of a wealthy P'anr. Most of the Panrs now-a-days use 
tubewell water for drinking purpose still a large number of them 
use the water of a tank (which is situated by the side of their 
own settlement) for bathing as well as drinking purposes. For' 
coo 'ing, all the families use tank water as they think cooking, 
by tubewell water does not produce good taste in food. 


Occupation : 


According to Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal' 
Pans are a low bastard Hindu people, procurers • 
of Hindu children for the Mcriah sacrifices of Klionds. They 
a so ply their trade as weavers, and poorest of them work as ■ 
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farm labourers, cultivating- land belonging to Khonds and making 
over to their landlords half the produce as rent” (p. 299). 
Risley’s account regarding the occupation of these people also 
tallies with Dalton’s description. Risley states, “Pans are a low 
weaving, basket making and servile caste . . . {Castes and Tribes 
of Bengal, Vol. II, 1871, p. 155).” These were the descrip¬ 
tions available regarding the occupational characteristics of the 
Panrs observed by the aforesaid two eminent authorities a long 
time ago. The present day occupational pattern of the Panrs of 
this area does not correspond to what has been recorded a long 
time ago. Most of them are agriculturists now-a-days and some 
of their adult males and females work as day labourers in the 
agricultural fields of the Muslim owners. Economic depression 
does not usually permit the Panrs to lead a peaceful and 
healthy life. 


Dialect; 


The mother tongue of tlie Panrs no\v-a-da 3 'S is Sadri, a 
dialect developed bj' mixing Hindi and Bengali words. Tliough 
they have adopted Bengali to a great extent, still they use Sddri^ 
in their homes and ‘Sddri’ may be called a medium of communi' 
cation among the migrated communities in Sunderban area. A 
few illustrations of their original modier tongue (when thej' 
in Ranchi area) and the present adopted mother tongue (Sd ri. 
agglomeration of Bengali and Hindi) are given below, along with 
English equivalent thereof. 


Mother tongue in Ranchi area. 

^mto Babu Dela Te Se Naike' 
Ela Ho Hijume Dume Sena 
Dike 

Divua Lelam Senam Ki Hi Redo 
lame Aike 

other tongue adopted here 
'•f. Stldri 

Nacle Ai Hikhane Bas 


English Equivalent 

Babu, I am going away. 
Come, have your sit. 

Please, aive me money, let 
me have a drink. 

Nadc come here and .sh 
down. 
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.Kothai Jabire Tui Baire 
Aichisre 

Hate Jas to Inha Pan Ai 
Beta mor Bahut Achha Achere 


Where are you going? 

Have you come from out¬ 
side? 

If you wish to go to market' 
then come here. 

My son is very good. 


Social Structure: 
Clan : 


The following clans are generally found among the 
anrs of this area: Maltali, Rautia, Baliswar, Mechiari, Singi- 
kuna, Urmakuri, Panchbea. Naiwa-Kuri. Nag, Dhondh, Sdngsia, 
Hunjore, Bhujore, Ghagro, Beniaro, Bamanatid, Bando etc. These 
c ans are totemic in nature i.e. name after animals or plants 
or p ace which are never killed or eaten or harmed in any way 

particular totemic group to which they 
ong, eanings of some clan names are given below,' as illus- 
iT^ons-Beniaro means frog; Dhondh is a type of water snake; 
almmr is the name of place (Balasore); Ndg means snake; 

IS bull’s horn. The Panrs of the 
receivp^ generation think that their forefathers might have 
f for which it 

in tS Slf,- now-a-days only function 

These clans are exogamous in 

withS tt srXis clan.^ Marriage 

severely treated for the ^ 


Family : 


thp P following are a l^rntfo ^ypes found among 

he Panrs of the loeal.ly. is of Nucleal 

o ami y avmg a married couple with their unmarried 
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children. Next in order come Stem families which are min imal 
extended families consisting of only two related families of pro¬ 
creation, particularly of adjacent generations. Extended families 
which were the traditional norm of the society a few generations- 
ago, have a very limited occurrence now-a-days. 


Marriage: 


The Panrs generally prefer monogamous type of marriage,- 
polygamy being practised to a ver}' limited extent and that too 
only by wealthy persons. Marriages normally involve a -token, 
bride price which varies from Rs. 5 to Rs. 15. Cross-cousin 
carriage is preferred but marriage with a parallel cousin is for¬ 
bidden. Marital residence is mainly patrilocal. 


Kinship: 


The Panrs equate the paternal cousins witli the siblings- 
while maternal cousins are differentiated therefrom and called by 
distinct terms. They use descriptive or derivative terminology 
differentiating Father’s- brother and Mother’s brother from 
Father and from each other. 


Life Cycles With its Associated Rituals: 
-Pregnancy, Childbirth and Namegiving:— 


Tliere is no hard and fast social restriction imposed upon 
the pregnant woman. Generally she is not given any hot or heavy 
food and her movements are restricted during the later phase of 
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pregnancy. The delivery generally takes place in the house of 
the husband in the living room, A woman from Ghasi caste 
generally plays the role of midwife and other elderly village 
women also attend during delivery. Males including the husband 
are not allowed to be present in the room. The mother and the 
child are generally confined to the room for 9 days after child 
birth and are treated as ceremonially unclean. In the morning 
of the 10th day a barber shaves the hair of the new born and 
pares off the nails of the child and the mother. After this the 
mother is taken to a nearby tank with the help of other elderly 
•village women where she takes bath with turmeric water. After 
this the mother resumes her normal her normal activities from 
which she was ceremonially kept off for 9 days. 

In the evening of the same day the villagers assemble in the 
house to attend the name giving ceremony of the newborn. In 
the courtyard after filling a bowl with water, the barber puts 
three paddy grains one after another in the bowl uttering a name 
either from paternal side or from maternal side. If all the grains 
touch with each other tlien the name is selected otherwise a fresh 
name is tried again with fresh grains and this is continued till 
they succeed. Thus the name is selected by this type of super¬ 
natural method. After the completion of the ceremony a feast 
is given to the assembled villagers and the barber is paid Rs. 5j- 
,and a few seers of rice as remuneration. 


Marriage: 


Panrs generally practise adult marriage. Infant marriage is 
practised to a very limited extent and this was mainly borrowed 
from their orthodox Hindu neighbours for acquiring social pres¬ 
tige. The marriage ceremony is conducted by a Panr of Vaish- 
naba sub-caste who serves them as priest and is often mentioned 
incorrectly as a Brahmin. The most essential portion of the 
. marital ritual is believed to be 'Sindunlun', the smearing of vermi- 
g^Jion on tlie bride s forehead and the parting of her hair and 
^-Hying together the hands of the bride and the bridegroom. The 
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aext day after marriage the bride comes with her husband to his 
house. Widow marriage is in vogue among them and it is 
■deemed proper for lier to marry her deceased husband’s younger 
brother. She in no case is allowed to marry the elder broOier. 
Divorce is permitted for almost any reason, with the permission 
■of the Panchciyet. Divorced men and women are allowed to 
Jnarry again. 


Death : 


They generally bury tlieir dead. After putting the dead body 
inside the grave the eldest son lights a tiuread and puts it to the 
mouth of the dead, a rite simulating the Miikhagni ceremony 
(i-e. putting the first fire to tlie headend of the funeral pyre) 
practised by the Hindu Castes. Personal belongings are also 
put inside the grave with the idea that tlie departed soul may 
not get into any trouble from want thereof in the after world. The 
period of pollution continues for ten days and on the eleventh day 
sesame oil seeds and water are offered to the ancestors. 

‘Sadwali’ songs are sung in the courtyard of the deceased’s 
■house during the mourning period and these are known as 
•Sadwali Samdj Baithdki and Sadw^ Jhumur Deha Tatta. These 
songs give an idea of the philosophy of the community on the 
effects after death regarding tlie misdeeds during life. People 
specialising in Sadwali songs and practices are a type of ascetics 
professing Hindu type philosophy. 


Social Reform: 


In the former days the Panrs had their own full fledged 
"village council (Panch) consisting of village officials and village 
elders. But now-a-days it onlj' functions in settling minor socio- 
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rclipious disputes and organising different types of village festivals. 
Now-a-days people with some education arc highly respected and 
approached for better counsels by these Panrs. Old people get 
due respect but generally avoided in serious affairs. A conflict 
between old traditionalism and the new elites can be easily visua¬ 
lised, though to a minor extent. The Namasudra community 
(Scheduled Caste) who migrated from East Pakistan a few years- 
back and live quite close to these Panrs, command a great 
respect from them due to their higher literacy percentage and 
also for their healthier and cleaner life. Due to the continuous 
efforts of these Namasudras, addiction to liquor among the 
younger generation of the Panrs is found non-existent. They also 
preached to the Panrs that women are house Laxini and as such 
they should not be brought outside the house to work in the held. 
They are meant for the welfare of the household. Now-a-days- 
due to this propaganda by the Namasudras a good number of 
Panrs do not allow their females to work in the field. Today 
these Panrs regularly receive religious discourses from the Nama¬ 
sudras and participate in Hari Kirtan (singing the glory of Lord 
Had) and have organised a singing party of their own for the 
Kirtan. Namasudras are always approached by the Panrs for 
their helpful suggestions in education and socia-religious affairs- 
The Namasudras with their sympathetic heart always advise them 
and request them to lead a clean socio-cultural life. The Panrs 
^so look upon them as their guides who can lielp them in the- 
development of a healthy society in all respects. 


Annual Festivals: 


f fo lowing festivals are generally observed by the Panrs- 

of this locality the details whereof are given month by month. 

Baisakh (Apnl-May) : In this month Bara Pahar is wor- 
s ipped by the heads of the families for the welfare of the family 
members. Bara Pahar is also known as Pauri Pahari, a divinity 
unquestionably of Dravidian origin, who inhabits the highest hills 
m the neighbourhood of their original homeland and demands 



the sacrifice of a he-goat. This Vujci is also performed in the 
month of Falgun (Februarj'-March). 

Jaistha (May-June) : In .this month Jamai Sasthi (Son-in- 
law’s day) is held in individual household and this festival has 
obviously been borrowed from Uie neighbouring Hindu castes. 

Sravan (July-August) : Goddess Manasa (Guardian deily 
over snakes) is worshipped by tlie heads of the families for pro¬ 
tecting themselves from snake bites. In each house there is ^ 
earthen mound known as Manasa Than (the seat for the 
Goddess) where offerings are made to the deit}'. 

Bhadra (August-September) : An essentially toportant 
traditional festival known as Karam Pujd or Dal Puja is per 
formed in this month by tiie Pahdn (i.e. tlieir community priest) 
by collecting subscriptions from each household of tlie \ 
During tliis village festival the Pahdn narrates the story o 
Karam, its mythical origin eta The gist of this story is given 
below:— 


Two brothers Dharma and Karma were devotees of 
Thdkur. Younger of the two took to Karam worship mor^ 
seriously and the other noticing his brothers negect m a^ 
.cultural work continued to prevent Dharma from Karam 
by throwing away the Karam deity far awa}' in the a e 
even after this the agricultural output' did not ^ 

therefore decided to bring back and reinstall .the ^ ^ 

On the way he could not eat or drink an}lhing ^ ^ , , 3 + 

tried to take was found full of worms. He then rea 
all the misfortunes were due to .the disrespect s lown i 
hie Karam. He prayed seriously to Karam w erea er 
came up to the surface of the water and he broug t ac . 
tvith all reverences and reinstalled him and t at uas , 

hy all round improvement. Since then Karam Puja Mas 
as a yearly community festival. 

During the Karam Piijd they sing some 
Karam songs. These songs seem to have een 
their neighbours and are mainly of Krishna i a s . 
ploits of Lord Sri Krishna) and Ramlila type (sin^m^ fllustrations 
°J Sri Rr„„. ,„e RamJna hero) and are beaut.M 
of absorptions ot Hindu mjlhological ideas and adaplat.o 
thereof accordinc to tlieir oivn notions. 
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Kdrtick iOclohcr-Novcmher) ; In this month another ini* 
porlant festival of the comnuinity i.c. Harcyd Piijd or the 
Piijd is performed by the heads of the families for the welfare 
of the domestic animals. A number of .songs arc composcil and 
sung during thi.s festival which illii.stratc what tremendous aticc* 
lion they have towards their domestic animals, mainly cattle. 

A^rahfiyan {Novcmhtr-Dcccmbcr) ; In this month the Puhdn 
or the community priest performs the (>rd/n Pi'mcilul Puja (tl><^ 
worship for the village protection) and utters uuintms (incanta* 
lions) on four corners of the village so as to prevent entry of 
cvil^ spirits into the village froin outside. This community 
festival is done with the object of protecting the vilhigcrs front 
diseases, disasters etc. 

Pouxh (Dcccmbcr-Ianuary); Tiisn Pitjd is a comniunip’ 
festival and everyone participates in it. This is one of the ma'U 
traditional community festival still retained by them. During this 
lime tlicy compose songs and sing in group before the Goddess 
Tusu. In tlic composition of these songs the local Bengali 
influence is quite apparent. A few examples of Timt songs arc 
given below as illustrations. 

Saru Karcy Katilam Suto 
Jamai cr Kapar Lagi 
Eriian Saraai Khabar clo 
Jam-dike Jamey Nila 

Jamey Nila Bhala Hala- ' 


Thak Bell Dil Dharcy 
Ar Kandena Bidhumukhi 
Maye Paran Jai Ketey 

The sense of the above in English is—“Fine yarns were 
spun by me for making a garment for the son-in-law but 
suddenly message came of his death. Oh. widowed daughter 
weep no more. Our best affections are for you.” 

Kaji Leda Duba Kana 
Odeyre Gai Seno Jana 
Bidhu Babu Enggey Dura Tana 
Radha Radha Nutum 
Nutum Naber Tana 
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The ab 9 ve song speaks of accumulation of riches witli un¬ 
deserving people who however need not be envied. 

Magh (January-February) : During this month the Baismb 
priest of the community comes and performs the Saraswati Pujd 
■{Sree Panchami) in individual household. This is performed 
for the spread of literacj' in the community. This festival has 
been literally borrowed from tlieir caste Hindu neighbours. 

Falgun (February-March) : The Bara Pahar or Pauri 
Pahdri Pujd is again performed as in the month of Baisdkh. 

Chaitra (March-April) : Buro-Buri Pujd is performed in 
this month in each household by the side of the kitchen at a 
place earmarked for the seat of ancestral spirits. The head of 
•each household performs this puja praying to tlie ancestors for 
the welfare of the family. 

In addition to the above, another important pujd is per¬ 
formed by the head of each household known as Dharam Pujd. 
There is no fixed date for this festival. Generally a white he- 
goat is sacrificed in the cultivable fields and is mainly done for 
the welfare of the family and continuation of the family through, 
the future generations so that the family members may not be 
totally extinct under the speU of some evil spirit. 

No festival is performed by them in the months of Ashdr' 
(June-July) and Aswiii (September-October) mainly due to the 
pressure of work in the agricultural fields. 


Religion ; 


The Panrs of this locality declare themselves as Hindus. 
Risley has stated a long time ago (Castes & Tribes of Bengal, 
1891) that the religion of these people can be termed as a sort 
of bastard Hinduism under which are found many traces of pri¬ 
mitive animism common to all Vedic tribes. This process of 
Hinduisation has been further accelerated and the Panrs have 
sufficiently advanced in this respect from Risley’s time due to 
smallness of the community in this area and due to the drying 
up of any socio-religious tie \rith tlieir Kith and Kin of the 


homeland. Uiis further been accentuated due to tiie 

vigorous innucnce of (he ncighbourinc castes and communities 
of tlic area, 

p one hand they perform Saraswatl 

nJrth}^ Saxthi etc. just like the common Bengalee 

fp-jUuni other hand remnants of their traditional 

Puin ^'»gering among them c.g. Bitro-Buri Piija, Harm 

the hparlc^'r,f worship is mainly done by 

Priest T ; ^niilics, by the Pdfiun or the local community 

wronofiillv A siib-castc who is always 

the servirpc ^ Ptahmin. Now-a-days they also secure 
Many of th refugee Brahmins settled in the locality. 

life by not and try to lead clean 

pork are eenp "n ^ quantity as before, beef and 

not allowed to^ ^ by them and the females are generally 

of other KnS Tf due to the Influence 

^ ^ die locality. 

idea of the ^ impressive 

that of the neiehhntr • tjr^ culture of these people with 

going ahead in the profesTS" fwhom they are 
, process or integration.- 
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THE KALINDI DOMS 


“Kalindis” are a sub-caste of Dorns, a scheduled caste com¬ 
munity of West Bengal. The name Kalindi is generally used 
by a section of Dorns as they are mainly worshippers of Kali. 

A systematice socio-religious study of this community was 
carried out in the month of May 1962, in two villages of West 
Bengal viz. Murighata of Bongaon P.S. in 24-Parganas district 
and Sreepur of Balagarh P.S. in Hooghly district. This study 
was undertaken in two separate districts in order to find out 
the similarities and dissimilarities in their socio-cultural and 
socio-religious patterns. Risley in his Castes and Tribes of 
Bengal, Vol. I & II, 1891, has written a long time ago 
that the Dorns of different regions have got definite cultural 
distinctions and they have differences in their socio-reh'gious 
life. 


Migration and Present Day Distribution of Kalindis: 


Kalindi Doms were brought over to Bengal from Bihar a 
long time ago to work in the indigo plantation in different dis¬ 
tricts of Bengal. In Burdwan district about seventy families are 
found distributed in Majdia, Kamalapur, Jheudanga villages in 
Purbasthali P.S. and Mejerga Dangapur of Nakashipara P.S. 
These people were brought to work as labourers in Jheudanga 
Nil Kuihi in Purbasthali P.S. of Burdwan District. 

From Burdwan district a group of families migrated later 
on to Hooghly district where about forty families are now found 
residing in Baganpara of Sreepur village in Balagarh P.S. 
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T he highest conccnlration of Kalincli Doms is in 24 Parganas 
district where there arc about one hundred eighty families in 
Mallahati. Miirighata. Jaypiir-Matigonj Villages of Bongaon P-S- 
and J-labra and Gobardanga. In 24-Parganas. Kalindi Doms wem 
brought over to work in the indigo plantation of Mallahati Nil' 
kuthi in Bongaon P.S. 

In Nadia district about fifty' families are found in Mahesh- 
ganj and Nabadwip, Here they were brought to work m 
Maheshganj NHkutlii. 

In Murshidabad about thirty families reside in Ramnagar 
village in Palassy P.S. and they were brought over for Ram* 
nagar Nilkiithi. 

- The above distribution pattern of the Kalindi Doms clearly 
s ows that their present concentration is mainly in tlie areas 
where indigo plantation liad once flourished. 

Now-a-days this community has no socio-cullural tie with 
t^^eir Kith and Kin in their fatherland. These migrated people 
termed a new social group here and all sorts of religious and 
■ocia communion have develooed within this new social group- 


Occupation: 


Traditional occupation of the Kalindi Doms was basket 
making. They were also employed to kill dogs, remove dead 
oodles and sometimes as executioners (Risley). ' According to 
toe version of these people they were also recruited as soldiers- 
m oc^ chief’s army. Now a days all of them have taken to 

^ occupation, the percentage of agri-^ 

cultural labourers being, high . amongst them 

Social Structure: 

- Marriage : 


, regard themselves as the descen- 

f and iMxmi Domni. Kalu Dorn is a, 

mythical hero of these people who is popularly known as Kalu. 
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Bir and is worshipped by this community people for their 
welfare. 

Kalindi Doms are an endogamous people. A Kalindi man 
must marry a Kalindi woman and vice versa and not from any 
otlter sections of the Community or any other Community. 

Monogamous type of marriage is the norm of the society 
though polygamy is not forbidden. Polygamy is practised to a 
very limited extent. The incidence Of limited polygamy is mainly 
due to economic pressure. According to their own version 
though polygamy is not forbidden by the society still most of 
them cannot afford it as it is very difficult to maintain a num¬ 
ber of wives in these days. 

Generally levirate or sororate marriages are not practised 
by them but a few cases of such unions may be traced among 
them and this is mainly due to the develop|ment of love affairs 
among tlie partners. 

Divorce at the initiative of either party, is allowed on the 
grounds of bareness, impotenc}', quarrelsome behaviour, and 
sex indulgence with others, the party seeking divorce paying 
Re. 1[41- before filing the case with the caste Panch- The 
caste Panch gives its decision on the merit of each case. 

Widows and divorced women can marry again and this 
type of marriage is known as Nike among them. But these 
women cannot marry according to their own wUl, the caste 
Panch having a great hold over tliis type of marriage. They 
select the partners for, such type of marriages and their deci¬ 
sion is final. 

Token bride price is the custom among them. Bride¬ 
groom’s party has to pav a nominal amount for the bncle. 
Normally the bride price was Rs. 5j- but now a days due to 
economic reasons it has been increased to Rs. 20j-. But bride 
price for a widow or a divorced woman is less, being Rs. 15[-. 


Family: 


The family pattern of the Kalindi Doms is now-a-days 
mainl}' of Nuclear type i.e.. consisting of fatlier, mother and, 
unmarried children. Incidence of extended or semi-extended 
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family is limited, and this is mainly due to the present economic 
hardship. 

After marriage a couple generally settles near or in the 
household of the bridegroom’s father ( (patrilocal residence). 

Each family bears a name which is similar to llie sur¬ 
names of higher caste Hindus, The sur-namc groups are exo* 
gamous in nature i.e. a person belonging to a particular surname 
^nnot marry a woman of that surname group. He or she has 
0 c loose a partner from a group other than his or her own. 
ft ^ Jirc a few surname groups that arc found among 
Me Kahndi Doms:~Maral. Gareswar, Ganapati. Midday. 
Musib, Majhi, Bindoi etc. 


Clan: 


are generally known among them as Gotors and these 

T-"- are a few major clans- 

clan oMDie of -STocc/mp (tortoise). The 

tdse aT lev to a tor- 

this animal; 55 , sometime benefitted by 
dcodIp of m-o ^ enved from Sanr i.e. bull and the clan 

Kl™ ■*'’ “S' to » antol); 

with unde™ drfr'’ ' <1* clan do not tondi Are 

Lies 

i-e. sola hat during marriage or Ly'^oZ """ 

objects a2L2d thh thete^SV'" 

people of the dan to which they beLr'' 

to the rSladof o/mSge '' only restricted 

Men and women having the SZ T 
other. They havf- tn nh ^ ^ marry each 

ioey have to choose partner from otheb clans. 
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Rites De Passage in Pregnancy, Child Birth, Name Giving, 
Marriage and Death 


Pregnancy; There are no hard and fast social restrictions 
Imposed upon the pregnant woman and her husband. Generally 
a pregnant woman is not given any hot or heavy food and her 
movements are restricted during the later phase of pregnancy. 
She is not allowed to go near the cremation/burial ground in the 
evening, nor is she allowed to take bath in the pond in the even¬ 
ing, as these places are believed to be haunted by evil spirits 
which may do harm to the foetus by entering into the woman's 
womb. There is no restriction imposed upon the husband except 
that he is not allowed to cohabit with the wife in the later phase 
of her pregnancy. 


Chiid Birth: The delivery generally takes place in the house 
of the husband in the living room. Women of Handi raste 
generally play the role of midwives and otlier elderly v a^e 
women attend during childbirth. Husband or any other m e 
relative is not allowed to enter the room. If a male clnld is 
bom to the. mother, the midwife attending, gets Rs. ^ ]- an 
only Rs. 2j- in the case of a female child ,tliereby showing pre¬ 


ference for the males. . 

After tlie delivery, the placenta and the umbilical^ cord are 
buried inside the room or in the courtyard. This is mam} 
done in order to avoid the evil spirits. According to leir own 
belief if they tlirow it on the open place without covermg en 
an evil spirit will make its abode in it. thereby being in a posi¬ 
tion to do harm to the newborn and the mother. 

The whole family remains ceremonially unclean 
one days. Durine tliis period no otlier villagers can take to 
from the house concerned. The motlier is genera y con 
to the room for nine days but she cannot resume er ‘ 

duties up to twenty-first day. On the morning o t e ' ^ ' 
first day tlie elderly' villace women take the mot ler an ^ 

born to the nearby tank or river w'here tliey'^ take cer^o^ 
bath. Mother vvears a new clotli. After this Sast ii i 

performed under a banyan tree to propitiate the guar lan 
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of the newborn. This Puja is performed by Dharam Pandit, 
their own community priest. 

An interesting feature in this connection is worth- 
mentioning. When the newborn is seven days old a ritual is 
performed. A palm leaf, snake’s skin, '^mango branch, inkpot, 
pen and a Ghat or eartlien pot are placed inside the room 
where the delivery took place. This is done in the belief that 
the Bidhata (The Almighty God) will record the future of the 
child. 

Name-Giving : No hard and fast rule is observed regarding 
the time for name-giving ceremony. A child is generally given 
a name after the twenty first day of the child birth and the 
elderly women generally give the name. Formerly tliey {tre- 
ferred to call the child by the name of the day on which it 
was born. But now a days generally due to their contact with 
the other Hindu neighbours, varied types of modern Bengalee 
names are preferred. No name giving ceremony is observed 
now-a-days by the community. 

Marriage : Adult marriage is generally prevalent among them. 
Selection of the bride is made by the father or any other elderly 
relative. Two types of marriage are generally recognised by 
them, the regular form of marriage known as Biha and th& 
marriage for the divorced/widowed men and women as Nika. 

' In the regular form of marriage, if the bride is selected,. 
Ashirbad (ceremonial blessing) is held before the marriage, in 
which the bridegroom’s party pay Rs. 20 as bride price to the- 
bride s father and also gives a Saree (a piece of cloth) to ther 
bride. On the day of marriage the bridegroom takes with hira 
another Saree for his mother-in-law. 

Among the Kalindi Doms of 24-Parganas, a more Hinduis- 
ed ntual is performed during marriage ceremony. The marriage-, 
takes place on a raised earthen platform {Bidi) into which a 
twig o a banian tree is planted. On an earthen vessel the bride 
and the groom lay their hands, one above the other and the 
ceremony is completed by exchanging garlands and flowers and 
by Smdurdan. (besmearing with vermilion). The Dorn priest 
aram Pandit, presid^ and utters mantras (incantations) and- 
the actual, marriage ceremony is preceded by offerings to ances- 
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tors. On the night before, the Adhihus (preparatory ceremony 
for the marriage) is performed in both the houses. 

In Hooghly, a slight variation in the marriage ceremony is 
noticed among the Kalindi Dorns. Here the bo}^ and the girl 
are put on the knees of tlieir respective parents and after going 
through formalities, the bridegroom smears the bride’s forehead 
With Sindiir (vermilion) and tliis is known as Sindurdan. 

Ritualistic observances are almost similar in Nika form 
of marriage. In tliis form of marriage bride price paid is not 
more than Rs. 15/- and the caste pdnch selects the partner,, 
individuals having no choice of their own. 


De^th: The dead are generally cremated and sometimes also 
buried or thrown away in tire rivers. Cremation is preferred in 
natural deaths. Where death occurs due to accident or pregnancy 
the bodies are buried or tlirowm away in the river. When a preg¬ 
nant woman dies, the foetus is separated from the womb of the 
mother, and buried separately. This is done mainly for ward¬ 
ing off harms from evil spirits. 

Again, if death occurs in rainy season or in agricultural 
fones, due to pressure of work the dead bodies are thrown 
away in the river. 

The whole family remains ceremonially unclean for ten days 
mid eating of fish, meat etc. and the use of oil on head and 
body is tabooed during this period. 

On the morning of the eleventh day the barber comes and 
shaves the head, beard, pares off the nails of the family mem¬ 
bers whereafter they go to take purificatory bath in the nearby 
nver. a. Brahmin performs the rites in the Sradh ceremony. 
After this a feast is given to the villagers. Formerly their o%vn 
caste priest, ‘Dharam Pandit’ used to perform death rites in 
connection with Sradh ceremony. 


Annual Festivals ; 


Baisakh (April-Maj'): Every year in the month of Baisakh 
foe members of this caste in 24-Parganas district go into jungles 
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lo ofTcr sacrifices of goats, fowls, fruits etc. to Manual Chatuli. 
This is done for tlie welfare of the eomniunity. 

Bui the Kalindi Dorns of Hoogldy district do not perform 
this Piija or any other puja during this inonlli. 

Jaistha (May-Junc) : No festival is performed during this 
month in botli the districts by Kalindi Dorns. 

As/ulr (Junc-July) : No festival is performed by the Kalindi 
Dorns of 24-Parganas district during this month, but those of 
Mooghly district perform Manusa-Viija. 'I'hi.s Vuju is also known 
as Bisahara Pulii and a female of Sdiulil potra acts as priestess 
in this pu]d. This community festival is maittly performed to 
protect the community members from snake bites. 

Srdvon (July-August) : No festival is performed by the com¬ 
munity members either of Hooghly district or of 24-Parganas 
district during this montli. 

Bhddra (Augusl-Septcmbcr) : In the district of Hooghly 
Mamsu Pujd is again performed. The Klanasd Pttjd which starts 
in the month of Ashdr ends in this month. 

But in the district of 24-Parganas Manasd Pujd is performed 
only in this month and there is no distinct initiation and termi¬ 
nation of this prolonged Pujd here. Further this Pujd is per¬ 
formed here by a male priest of their own caste known as 
Dharam Pandit. instead of a female priestess as in the case 
•of those of Hooghly district. 

Aswin : (September-October) : No festival is held in both the 
districts. 

Kdrtik (October-November) : No festival is held in both the 
districts. 

Agrahuyan (November-December) : No festival is held in both 
the districts. 

Poi«/i (December-January) ; In this month the Kalindi Doms ' 
y perform a pujd known as Banhibi or Dukhiram 
jj^akur. This is mainly done for the welfare of the village. 
The female who acts as a priestess in Manasd Puja also per- 
orms t IS pujd. A he-goat is generally sacrificed and offered 
0 t e Banbibi and after the pujd it is cooked and the males only 
•eat the meat as it is prohibited for females. 
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No/7 w/5 is performed by the Kalindi Doms of 24-Parganas 
district in this montli. 

(January-February) : In this month Kali Puja is per- 
ormed by the Kalindi Doms of 24-Parganas. Kali is the village 
City and Dharam Pandit, die community priest performs the 
pujd on behalf of tlie community. This worship is done for 
the welfare of the villagers. 

In the district of Hooglily no pujd is held during this month. 
dlgun (February-March) : No festival is held during this 
month in both the districts. 

Cliaitra (March-April) : No festival is held during this month 
m both the districts. 

The analysis of the above annual festivals of the Kalindi 
oms in two separate regions of Bengal viz. 24-Parganas and 
ooghly, clearly shows that there exists a distinct difference in 
. festive structure and also in the appointments of priests 
m these festivals. Risley also mentioned about these sorts of 
ifferences in different districts, a long time ago in his “Castes- 
rioes of Bengal.” These differences are due to regional 
variation in environment and also due to the difference of 
cgree of contact with the neighbouring communities. 

Formerly in their original homeland in Bihar area and also 
m the early migrational phase in Bengal they used to perform 
me following festivals 

p Gareyd or Goal puja and Tiisu pujd. As these 

involved a lot of drinking of country liquor by both 
males and females and as this is'” looked down upon by higher 
people, the Kalindi Doms dropped these festivals from 
annual festival schedule and thereb)' tried to acquire a 
Sr status in the eyes of the surrounding communities. 


Religion : 


Religious observances of Kalindi Doms also vary from 
^istnct to district. In the district of 24-Parganas, priests 
® ^ special class of Doms known as Dharam Pandits. In 
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,hly district priests as well as priestesses arc employed. 
of the Dliaram Pandit as well as tiic priestess is hcr^i* 
and they wear copper rings as a mark of distinction, 
a-days degraded members of Brahmin ca.stc also serve tlicm. 
[n botli die districts it has been found that a good number 
alindi Dorns have leaned towards VuisUnabisni and worship 
HI and Krishna. 

ft is clear from 'the above that environmental influences 
played a prominent role in modifying tlic original pattern 
3cio-rcligious life of the Kalindi Dorns and hinduised them 
very great extent but in different degrees. Tliis has been 
itated by the smallness of the number of people migrated 
absence of contact facilities w'ith the main group in their 
nal homeland. 



THE MaGHAIY a DOMS 


“Maghaiya Don,s” —^ 
cbeduled caste community or vves s Midnapur. 

„ fte districta of Burdwan, B»i™m Banta a 
Hie Report of the Criminal Tnbes ^ ,^b-caste of 

(1949-50) stales. “The Maghiya '' the‘ancient 

the Doms. seem to have taken t en 

Kingdom of Magadha or South B • They are a 

their name means vagrant from e im jjj-ty. Maghiya 

nomadic group, very poor, Bihar while only the 

Doms are notified as a crimmal Bengal. In Uttar 

eonvicted members are notified m tribe, they 

Pradesh where also they '^^tieing employed as scavan- 

are now settling down, most of dying away, 

gers. The criminal instinct in them is ^ 

In West Bengal, Maghaiya Doms them 

State employed as scavangers and sweepers, 
commit theft burglary and robbery ^P; Maghaiya Doms 

After the repeal of the Crimma order to furnish a 

are regarded as a denotified comnium Rjsley’s account 

broad based idea about these Magha.ya Doms, w 

about them is quoted here. -noms of Champaran 

“Mr. Beames describes the Maghatya Dm”* 
as small and dark with long treses o Maghaiya 

peculiar glassy eye of the non-aryan ex ^ Mahadev 

Doms of Bihar have a legend Supat Bhakat the 

and Parv'ati invited aU the castes to ^ hungry, mixed 

ancestor of the Doms, came late an jjis 

up and ate the food which the o e descendants 

behaviour was deemed so scandalous la leavings 

were straight way degraded and conde 
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of all other castes {Castes and Tribes of Bengal, Vol. I, 
p. 241).” 

This particular myth is totally unknown, to the Maghaiya 
Doms of West Bengal. They, like the Kalindi Doms, believe 
that they are the descendants of Kfiht Dorn and Laxini Doinnu 
Risley states “.... who trace this origin to a common ancestor 
called Kalubir the son of a Chandal woman by her Let husband 
(Let is a sub-caste of the Bagdis in Mursidabad) and from his 
four sons Pranbir, Manbir. Dhanbir and Shanbir. the sub-caste 
Ankuria, Bisdelia, Bajumia and Maghaiya are said to have 
descended "{Castes and Tribes of Bengal, Vol. 1. p. 241)”. 

These people believe that they were brought over from 
Bihar area to Bengal a few generations ago to work as labourers 
in tie indigo phantations. Now-a-days they have no connection 
with the Kith and Kin of their homeland. This is supported by 
me following statements of Risley (1891) “No special legend 
IS given to account for the name Maghaiya, which doubtless 
originally denoted the Dom of South Bihar. The Uttariya 

regard tins as an 

whn ^ between themselves and the Maghaiya, 

bauhril nf *^oimtry till the soil and make mats and 

nasjeets of Bamboo (p. 241)”. 

Bengal ^ they work as sweepers, in some 

make hact and dead bodies. Some of them 

while some^ ^ also agriculturists,, 

while some are mere landless day labourers. 

l!ood™Lr<,T7''f“ “'‘Stoiya Doms has a 

SSis "'il o' “■= Kalindi Doms (tha 

In addition to the 

thev also worch:,. ^°rsnip of Radha, Krishna. Kali and Manasa 
andorrf the forest deity, » 

as Dharam Pandits^^^ Pi’iests are a special class of Doms known 
also act as priests. °t"®times a class of degraded Brahmins 
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It is thus clear that the Maghaiya Doms of the present day 
have discarded to a great extent their old, unsocial and criminal 
habits and have succeeded considerably in leading a cleaner life. 
Many of them arc now-a-days even ashamed of disclosing their 
identity as Maghaiya Doms and would rather prefer to introduce 
themselves as simple Doms. 


6 
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THE NATS 


According to 1931 Census there were 7384 Nats in 
^undivided Bengal and of these only 70 lived in West Bengal. 
Risley has stated in his Castes and Tribes of Bengal, Vol H, 
1891, that the Nats are a dancing and musician caste of Eastern 
Bengal (p. 129). There are two, groups of Nats known as 
arwal Nats who were proclaimed as criininal tribe and who 
ive principally in East Bengal and Bratya Kshatriya Nats who 
wns itute an untouchable caste. In pre-partition days the tlien 

Bengal had set up in co-operation 
neofitf n ^ Army, a reformatory for the criminal tribe 

of L East Pakistan). Some 

wav worlc^n^ received training at the rail- 

to L scatm Saidpore. Karwal Nats have also been reported 

to noralmn 1 a nomadic life 

out now almost settled down. 

Bijpwe°Dolirnt families live in .Halisahar under 

^‘'.Parganas. TWr dis- 
Mlow” ^ *“*= aation roaghly stands as 

Railway Quarter at Halisalmr r ^ ^ ■ m 

■families), Balibhara (7 families) Gaht 

All the Nat-i J Gabtala (4 families). 

Pakistan. Matas of some otTha 

Kanchrapara Railway Workshon h n employment at 
^nd some who were railwav S 

Pakistan) opted for and came at Saidpur (in East 

Kanchrapara Others miV posted at 

^ate rehLlita,S't\"'^“ 

Mtvay Qoattets or hous. Wt oufof ^Stata Ms.’" 
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A few Nat families are also living in Calcutta and are em¬ 
ployed in Post and Telegraph Offices and in some other types 
of jobs. 

It is apparent that now-a-days none of them is nomadic. 
They also declare that they do not have any contact with the 
Karwal Nats of East Pakistan who had some sort of nomadic 
habits. These people have no information whether the East 
Pakistan Nats are still residing in East Pakistan or have come 
over to India. 

The five families residing in Halisahar Railway Quarters 
are employed in the Railway Workshop and the rest work as 
labourers under contractors or get occasional employment in 
Railway Workshop or sell vegetables in the local market etc. 
They also informed that in the past, distillation of illicit liquor 
was also one of their side professions. Women of the Nat com¬ 
munity are generally occupied with the household activities and 
sometimes are also engaged in day labour work. They also 
collect rejected coal pieces from the Railway track and sell the 
same in the local market. 

These people are medium built, having strong and stout 
bodies, with dark brown complexion. They speak Sudri dialect 
(agglomeration of Hindi and Bengali) and also know Bengali 
and Hindi quite well. 

Men wear shirt and d/infi and women SdrijG/idgrd, Blouse] 
Ornd. Ornaments are rarely worn by the females. 

These people believe that they are not the original inhabi¬ 
tants of Bengal but tlieir forefathers were brought over to East 
Pakistan from Bihar for working as labourers in the indigo 
plantations. 

The Nats of this area ncw-a-days generally lead a very 
clean life. Their ordinary diet consists of only rice and dal 
(Pulse) and on very rare occasions vegetables and fish are 
included in the menu. Meat (goat, pig. fowl etc.) is generally 
taken on festive occasions. A few elderly people are still addict¬ 
ed to country made liquor but drinking is almost absent among 
the younger generation. Women are now-a-days not even 
allowed to touch liquor and it is looked down as a social vice. 

Their household funiiture and domestic utensils are very 
scanty and consist of wooden bedstead, earthen pitchers, alu- 



minium' dekchis etc.' Whatever little movable property tiey 
have these’are always kept neat and clean and their residences- 
and surroundings too are kept thoroughly clean and sanitary. 
Their family pattern is mainly- of Nuclear type. 

The Nats practise adult marriage. Negotiations and arrange 
ments are generally made by the parents with the consent o 
the persons concerned. Their marriage ceremony is very sunp 
and the token bride price varies from Rs. 10 to 15. Divorce 
is almost nil among them. Widow marriage is not forbidden y 
the society but now-a-days this type of marriage is generally no 


practised. 

Inheritance of property generally follow, the male line.- hi 
the absence of a son, the daughter inherits the property of her 
father. 

Out of these two dozen families only half a-dozen profess 
Christianity and the rest declare Hinduism as their religion. 
Christian Nats practise Christian rites in every aspect of th^ 
life and activities. The Hindu Nats worship Gods and Goddesses 
of the Hindu pantheon, some elderly person who is weU con' 
versant with the ritual acts as the priest in these Pujas. Brahmins’ 
serve them on rare occasions. According to their version 
Goddess Kali is their main deity. During ritual purifications 
they requisition services of a barber. 


The above short account of the present day Nats of West 
Bengal gives a general picture of this group of people who 
appear to have discarded their old unsocial habits and ques¬ 
tionable ways of life and are now leading a clean normal social 
life. 


t 
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* 


THE DESWaLI MAJHIS ' ' 


‘Deswali Majhis’, according to Risley’s Castes and Tribes 
of Bengal (Vol. I & II), are “a sub-tribe of Santals in the south 
of Manbhum who employ Brahmins and have adopted portions 
of the Hindu ritual.” A systematic study was carried out in 
the month of March, 1959, in a village known as Chilagara 
under Rajakata union of Ranibhndh P.S. in the District of 
Bankura. Deswali Majhis are not much well known in West 
Bengal and are not mentioned in detail in current as well as in 
earlier ethnological and ethnographical literature. A general 
picture of,the socio-ecdnomic and religious life of these people 
is presented here. 

The Village: 


Chilagara is a small village, surrounded by hills on all sides, 
and situated about 60 miles away from Bankura city and hardly 
6 miles from Ranibandh P S. A metalled road from Bankura 
to Jhilimili which serves for the long distance easy communica-f 
tion runs by the side of the village. A regular bus service at' 
three hours’ interval plies from Bankura to Jhilimili. Just by 
the side of this village there are two big hills, about 1500' in 
height, known, as Bamni Pahar and Chilagara Pahar. These 
two hills form a natural gate for the entrance to the village. 
The village is divided into two separate hamlet groups known 
as Danrkedi Santal Para for Santals and Pukhardi Deswali Para, 
for Deswali Majhis exclusively. 

The undulating surface of the soil is lateritic in nature and 
reddish in colour and not very much suitable for easy cultivation. 
The agricultural fields are situated on all sides of the village.. 
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There arc two ponils. one in Sanlal para and the other in 
Deswalipara. 1 hese two ponds serve as sources of water for 
drinking, bathing and wasJiing of animals and utensils, ♦During 
hot days of summer the condition of the people becomes utterly 
precarious having no source of water in tlic vicinity as the ponds 
dry up. The people still depetul on rain water for irrigational 
purposes. Misfortune befalls titc people when dried lateritic 
soil remains barren. The thirsty people and the thirsty land 
cry for the mercy of God. 


P01»UI.ATION AND TUKIK LlTHirACV' : 

_ The total population of . the Dcswali Majhis of Dcswali 
para IS 103, 49 being males forming 47.6% and 54 females 
forming 52.4%, of the total populadon. There is a primary 
school just by the side of the village but still the percentage of 
literacy is not uplo the standard. Only 11 persons i.c. 10.6% 
are literate; but alt these 11 persons belong to the male popu- 
none literate among females. Out of these 
11. 8 forming 7.8%’know a little English also. 


Economic Sthucture; 


die Occupational structure of Uieso 
some hav^^u almost all of them are agriculturists, 

labourers in others^’lel^s"'* T"'"" ''agricultural 

the total oo V ^ ^ forming 26.2% of 

^Sricultural work. Females- 
L day. lahtr'" ^Sncultural land and normally do not work' 
1 (0.9<^) domestic work. Only 

young boys work 

allowed to do this worr'^Sv 1 

in teaching • i. • ^ ^ ® forming 0.9% is engaged 

teaching piofession being a teacher in a Boy’s school. 

* Dependtm/., : In this, total 
P P ation of 103, 29 persons forming 28.1% are earners. 'Out 
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of these 29 persons 1 female is also an earner. 23 persons form¬ 
ing 22.3% are earning dependants. Out of these 23, 22 forming 
21% are female earning dependants. The remaining 51 persons 
forming 49.5% are dependants i-e. about half of the total popula¬ 
tion of 103 are dependants. Paucity of percapita land, unfertile 
land and Jack of irrigational facility and a high dependancy rate 
of the population can be cited as the primary causes for the 
very poor economic condition of these people. 

Extent of Seasonal Migration: The comment on their 
poor condition will be justified if we consider the extent of 
seasonal migrational figures among them. In 1958, 25 males 
forming 24.2% temporarily migrated to different project areas* 
and factories inside the district of Bankura. 23 males fo rming 
23.3% temporarily migrated to outside areas such as Burdwan, 
Hooghly, Howrali, Midnapur, as agricultural labourers. 6 per¬ 
sons -forming 5.8% temporarily migrated to work in industrial 
areas in Calcutta and surrounding urban areas. Out of these 6, 

1 is female. Therefore last year’s total seasonal migration (in¬ 
side the district in different areas and outside the district in rural 
as well as urban and industrial areas) from tliis village num¬ 
bered to 54 forming 52.4% which, if measured in the economic 
scale can be termed as very high due to the push factor, on 
account of the villager’s land problem and population pressure. 


Mother Tongue: 


Now-a-days the mother tongue of these people is Bengali. 
A few of them also know otlier languages. 94 i.e. 91.2% are 
Mongolingual (Bengali); 8 forming 7.7% are bilinguals (Ben¬ 
gali and English; 4, Bengali and Santali; 3, Bengali 
and Hindi; 1 (0.97) is a trillingual (Bengali, Hindi and 
Santali). These figures give some interesting insight into the 
picture. All the female population (54) are monolingual. This 
is mainly due to the lack of facilities provided for the females 
of this society to inter-communicate with tlie other surrounding 
communities. In tlie analysis of tlie economic structure of the 
people it is found that the main duty of the females is domestic 
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one which keeps them nearly always inside the,house. Some 
males also know Santali as well but this is mainly due to the 
mixing of these people with the surrounding Santal Community- 
This cannot be said as the remnant of the past mother tongue 
of these Dcswali Majhis. 

DisTKinuTioN Pattern: 


insioe uajinu— 


Tlie distribution figures of Dcswali Majhis i_ 

distinct and outside' arc given below to give an overall 
picture of these people. The Dcswali Mathis are highly 
concentrated in the following five districts of West 
Bengal Purulia. Bankura. Burdwan. Midnapur, Hooghly- 
Inside Bankura they arc mainly concentrated in tire three police 
stations viz. Raipur, Khatra and Ranibandh. In Raipur P. S- 
about 190 families reside in Champabani. Bongara, Burshidbara, 
Oierngara, Monipur, Guniada. Damdi, Kalopathar and Cbaro 
villages. In the P.S. Khatra about 260 families are found ia 
Jiakanali, Porojanda, Tilaboni, Doursolc, Amdiha, Laudi Ranga, 
Mohuldai, Mersidhara. Lachipara, Salpara, Gopalpur and Asal 
villages. In Ranibandh P.S. their concentration is much less and 
they can be found in Chilagarh. Akkdhuta. Atasole. Koneo. 
berengdi, Deuli. Baburdanga. lagmohonpur, Betuala, Susnegeria 
villages etc. In Burdwan district tliey are mainly concentrated 
m t\yo police stations viz. Jamalpur and Burdwan. In HoogUy 
ley are found in Dhonekhali, Haripal, Tarakeshwar Police 
nations. In the above mentioned districts though Deswali 
_ ajhis are found quite in good number, they were not found 

generations ago. They mainly migrated 
uru la (then in Bihar) from time to time due to varied 
reasons and started settling in this area permanently. 

^ in good touch with the 

contact^ Purulia area and have more or less regular 

rif P ™ socio-religious activities. In the district 

conrfMiT T- found in large numbers and have highest 

in ahniT m police station where .they are found 

n about 30 villages. Excluding Manbazar police station they 

^^"^.^ntrated in Puncha. Hura, Baridwan, Patamda, and 
Jamtuna police-stations. 
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^History of the Vili.age : 


Regarding the age of diis village Cliilagara, it may be said 
that (he village is about 100 to 120 years old and the Deswali 
■ Majhis started settling here about four to five generations ago. 
The original settler, one Radha Herabram migrated from his an¬ 
cestral village Serengdi in Manbhum about four to five 
generations ago. Later on his seven brothers came and settled 
in^ this village. The present population is mainly tlie descen¬ 
dants of Radha Hembram and his brothers. The clan name of 
tile original settlers Radha was Hembram and out of a total 
present population of 103, 52 (51.4%) have the same clan name 
Hembram. That is more than 50% of tlie present population 
elohg to the clan Hembram which was the clan name of the 
'Original settlers. 


Social Structure: 

Clan: 

Deswali Majhis are divided into a number of totemic 
Hans such as — Mandi (subdivisions are, Man, Baski, Lolo): 
Hembram {Qua, Pecha, Tikd); Kisku {Ra} Kisku, Nag); Soreit; 

-Murnni (Nil Murnm, Tikd Murmu); Tudit (Roske, Tirling, 

Hmigtd); Hasdd (Raj Hdsdd, CMlbindha. PM Hdsdd); Besra. 

c totems are named after animals (Ducks, fish, kites, etc.), 
plants etc. and these are never killed and eaten by the people 
clonging to the particular clan. A strong belief exists among 
Ctti that if they kill, eat, or do any harm to these totems then 
will befall them. Today the only function of the totemic 
^ aus is. to regulate marriage. Marriage in the same clan or 
sub-clan is strictly forbidden. If any one dares to break 

then he/she will be socially ostracised by the community, 

■ Maju^iage : 


Tile males generally marry when they are adults. The age 
■Senerally varies from 16 years to 20 3 'ears. The females marry 
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at an earlier age varying from agfc 8 to 16. Divorce among, 
them is rare, the figure for this village being nil. This is ia 
normal variation with the tribals where the divorce plays a signi¬ 
ficant role in marital relationship. This is probably due to the 
extensive influence and adoptation of Hindu ideas into them. As- 
the divorce is not a popular phenomenon the marriage status 
among them can be mentioned as highly stable. They practise 
monogamy, plural niafriages being non-preferential and in¬ 
frequent. The marital residence is patrilocal i.e. after marriage 
the bride comas to settle with the bridegroom in the later’s- 
fathers house or near his male patrilineal kinsmen. Regarding, 
bride price it may be said that now-a-days a token bride price 
normally involving only a small or symbolic bride price is pre¬ 
valent. The bridegroom or his father pays Rs. 3 to Rs. 10 as 
a bride price to the bride’s father. In addition to this during 
marriage a bridegroom generally carries 1 dhoti and 3 saris for- 
brother-in-law. grand-mother-in-law, mother-in-law and for the- 
bride respectively. A short description regarding marriage • 
customs and ceremonies is given below. ' 

marriage partner is selected before marriage, in the 
bridegroom’s house, by a supernatural method. This is done: 
m order to find out whether the married life would be peaceful 
and .whether the bride will be a good type. First of all' a brass - 
pot is filled up with water and into this are dropped four paddy 
grams co cured black, red, white and green representing respec- 
twely the. bridegroom, the bride, the religion and the Mahajan.- 
our grams touch each otlier then the marriage is treated 
as approved otherwise not. On the day fixed for marriage when: 

starts for the bride’s house a fake marriage cere- 

nnrf! ? to please The Godi The most im- 

marla on^fte is the putting of vermilion 

married rnn 1 forehead. Next day after marriage the- 

is eiven to ^if bridegroom’s house and a feast. 

marriace rud ^ '''' i^gers. They employ Brahmins rarely in. 

Tua s cone 

rituals concerning marriage. 
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Bifurcate collateral avuncular terminology i.c. distinct 
elementary terms arc used for Father, Father s Brotlier, 
Mother's Brother etc. 


Social Stoatii-ication : 


There is no social stratification among them. Purely politi¬ 
cal and religious statuses c.xist c.g. chiefs or priests, arc not 
treated as classes. Slavery is absent among them. 


Political Stouciurk: 


The traditional village as well as political organisation of 
these people now exists in a vestigeal form. The functional 
value of this old traditional system now-a-days has compara¬ 
tively much less inllucnce upon llic people than before. -Still 
traditional village Vunch work and settle only minor disputes in 
interpersonal, familial as well as village level, regarding division 
of property, quarrel, deviation from societal norms etc. The 
vestigeal remnant of the past traditional political structure is 
given below. 

Moral or the Majlii is tlie traditional head of tlie village. 
Under him there is an assistant headman known as Paranik. 
The Gorait or the village messenger conveys the news about 
Punch meetings to tlie villagers. Nfdki or Lciyfi is die village 
Priest. The elderly villagers ore the Punch members and their 
decisions count in the Punch meetings. Again there is Desh 
Moral or Desh Mujhi who is die head over seven villages. Each 
post is hereditary. 


Life Cycle: 


Pregnancy. A pregnant woman (6 months onward) among 
Deswali Majhis is not allowed to go at night near a pond or a 
cremation ground. A belief exists that if a pregnant woman 
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goes there she will be attacked by evil spirits which will cause 
harm to the child in the womb and the mother'as well. - 
A pregnant woman after 6 months of her pregnancy is not- 
owed to cohabit with her husband which may hurt the child- 
ID the womb. She is not allowed to do heavy work and take' 
ot food during later phase of pregnancy. These are done for- 
6 Welfare of the child as well- as the mother. 


Child Bifth ; The pregnant woman generally gives birtli 
o a child in the living room. The placenta is buried in the 
courtyard in order to avert misfortunes from evil spirits. It 
IS elieved, if they do not bury the placenta then that is likely to 
c an abode of the evil spirits which will cause harm to the child 
as well as the mother. Ritualistic impurity for the whole family 
continues for 9 days. During these days the villagers do not 
la e food from this house. The mother is confined to the deli¬ 
very room and never allowed to do household work during 
ti«e 9 days. Khichuri (Rice and pulse cooked togetlier) and 
® k are regularly given for the easy flow of milk in the mother’s 
reast. in the morning of the 10th day the purificatory cere- 
®ouy is performed. The mother is taken to the pond witli the 
J age elderly women and ceremonially batlied. A barber 
s aves the beard of the male members of tire house and pares 
? of the male as well as the female members includ- 

wg the mother and the child. From tliat time onward the family 
^ud the mother are regarded as ceremonially clean. 


^ame Giving : In the night of that very day the villagers 
assemble in the house for the name giving ceremony of the new 
orn. Xhe wife of the Gorait (i.e. messenger of the village) 
giyes name to the new bom. The females from each family 
^wg cooked rice with them to feed the mother. Later on the 
of the family gives a feast to the assembled guests. Nor- 
Aq - '^^ring purificatory as well as naming ceremonies they 


not employ Brahmin but their own priest. 


Marriage ; Rituals connected with marriage have already 

necn discussed. 


j. ;'rhe dead body is generally cremated and some- 

cs buried. Used as well as the beloved articles of tiic dead 
put by the side of the dead body. This is done so that the 
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■dead soul may not gel into any trouble in the other world. 
After the dead' body is disposed of they scatter herbs and 
shrubs on the way so that the dead soul may not follow them 
immediately. The family remains ceremonially unclean for 9 
•days and in the morning of the lOih day the barber shaves hair 
and beard and pares off the nails of the family members. 
During these 9 days they do not take fish or meat. On Uie night 
•of the 10th day the members who had carried die dead body 
come to the house and massage their shoulders with oil. This 
is known as the bringing down of the cot from the shoulder, as 
they had carried the dead body on a cot on their shoulder. After 
this the head of the family sacrifices a fowl in the name of the 
dead and the dead soul befalls him. He then like a patient 
comes to the kitchen by the side of which there is an abode for 
Ihe ancestral spirits—known as the abode for the Buro-Buri. 
Thus the present soul also gets a place in the aforesaid abode 
■of the ancestral souls. On the 11th day, the Brahmin comes 
^nd performs the last rites {Sradh). The elderly males who had 
actively participated in the cremation/burial, bring the burnt 
bones from burial/cremation ground and immerse tliese into a 
nearby river. This marks tlie end of the funeral rites. - 


Annual Festival : 


The^ festivals performed by these people at individual and 
community levels are given month by month. 

Ashar (June-July) : Ashari Piijd is performed by the 
w ole community for bumper crops. White goat, fowls etc. are 
sacrificed in the agricultural field. The village priest known as 
-^73 ci performs the Pujd. After this Puja the villagers Start 
ploughing their respective plots of agricultural fields. 

July-August) : Individual family heads perform 
anasd ujd in this month in order to protect the individuals 


Kartick (October-November) : Budimd Parab is per- 

formed in each household. The family head performs the 
Puja in the cowshed. This is also known as Gareyd Puja and 

IS performed for the welfare of the cows, fowls, etc. and other 
domesticated animals. 
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Agrahayan (November-December); Before harvesting 
starts, a ceremony known as Jatal Puja is performed by the 
village priest {Laya) on behalf of the villagers. A handful of 
paddy is brought from each plot of land which is served to the 
fowls and birds. After, this the actual harvesting operations 
•start. 

Poush (December-January) : Tiisu Puja is performed 
throughout the month. Tliis is marked with Tusu songs. 

Magh (January-February) ; Maghi Puja or better known 
•as Maghshim is performed by the Laya, the village priest, on 
behalf of tire community. This puja is performed on the 1st 
■day of this month. 

Falgun (February-March) ; Garambatia or Grambandha 
Puja is performed by the Laya, to protect the households and 
the village from the evil spirits. On this occasion each family 
thoroughly cleans its household and the rubbish are thrown out¬ 
side the village, thereby symbolically throwing "away evil' spirits 
therefrom. 

The following additional rites are also observed. 

A Puja known as Dharam Puja is performed after each .5 
or 10 years by each famUy head for the smooth continuation 
of the generation. Dharam is propitiated by sacnficmg a 
"White goat in the agricultural field and requested not to extin 
.§uish the generation by dint of his anger. This puja is 
generally done in the month of Magh (January-February). 

Buro-Buri representing the ancestral spirits are genera y 
worshipped before beginning any other festival. The head o 
each household performs the puja and offers something to t em 
•and requests them to ensure the welfare of the family. 


Religion ; 


Persons belonaing to this community declare Hinduism 
tlieir religion. According to Hindu philosophical ideas they 
to lead a clean life by not eating cows, snakes, ^ogs, e c. 
•and the drinking of liquor is generally avoided. ta'e 

‘‘^e help of Brahmins in Srddh Ceremony but on other occa- 
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sions (e.g. during village festivals etc.) Laya (the village- 
priest) who is the member of their own community performs- 
the piijas. From a scrutiny of their rites and rituals it is seen 
that they have imbibed a fair dose of Hindu philosophy 
though retaining some traits of their traditional animistic ideas. 

At present a type of puritanistic movement is going, on: 
in this area aiming at more conformation to Hindu rites. The 
people who have taken these new ideas are known as Surya 
Pujari i.e. worshipper of the Sun. Tliese people generally wear 
reddish cloths and in every morning when the Sun rises they 
utter fixed mantras (incantations) facing the Sun towards east 
and when the Sun sets they again say the mantras facing west.. 
They generally finish their evening meal before the Sun sets- 
and never in any circumstances eat anything after that hour. 
This movement among them in Bankura district has been; 
started by a Sanyasi (ascetic) known as Kripa Sindhu Abhadut 
o village Tilaboni, P.S. Khatra, who has an Ashram in the- 
same area. The puritanistic movement is now in its germinal 
orm. A detailed systematic sociological study is expected tO’ 
t row rnore light on the socio-political aspect of- this movement. 

may owever be inentioned in this connection tliat this move¬ 
ment as become quite popular among surrounding com¬ 
munities, mcluding tribals as well as non-tribals. ' 
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THE MECHES 


The Meches are a scheduled tribe community of West 
Bengal, tlieir main concentration being in the district of Jalpai- 
guri where more tlian 97% of the total Mech population of the 
State reside. The remaining Meches are scattered in Tufanganj 
and Mathabhanga police stations of Coochbehar district and. 
Siliguri police station of Darjeeling district. In Jalpaiguri dis¬ 
trict most of them are concentrated in the sub-hilly regions. In 
this district tliey are mainly concentrated in Satali and Nimti 
Unions of Kalchini P.S. Sulkumar Union of Alipurduar P.S. 
and also in Nararthali and adjoining unions of Kumargram 
B'S. They are also found in isolated Mech hamlets in the 
Duars. The Meches are not the original inhabitants of tliis- 
State but have migrated from the neighbouring State of Assam. 
Their dialect has been classified as belonging to the Assam; 
Branch of the Assam Burmese Group of Tibeto-Chinese Family. 
From 1872 to 1951 i.e. during the last eight decades the Mech 
population has increased by 1056.16% in the State of West 
Bengal. This gives an idea of the volume of migration of this 
community into this State from outside. A vast majority, how¬ 
ever, left their new homes forever and migrated by thousands 
mainly towards the east. As a result, tlie population of the 
Meches has come down from 25,386 in 1891 to 10,787 in 1951. 
Further during the period 1901 to 1951 i.e. in last fifty years 
the Mech population in this State has decreased by 53.60%. 
The following few lines have been quoted from Dalton’s “Des¬ 
criptive Ethnology of Bengal (1872)” which will be helpful in 
understanding the position. - 

“All the authorities agree in considering the Mech and the 
Kachari as the same people, or at least of common origin. 
Buchanan calls them a tribe of Kamrup, who appeared to have 
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been at one time more numerous than he found them to be, 
and to have undergone great changes. The large tract of 
country called Mechpara in Goalparah district no doubt took 
its name from them, and the proprietor is a Mech; but he and 
most of his people repudiate this origin and call themselves 
Rajbangshis. The Mech are to be found recently in the annexed 
Butan Duars. They extend from thence in a westemly direc¬ 
tion into the Nepal Terai as far as tlie Konki river, subject, 
respectively, to the Nepalese, Sikkim, Butan and British 
Governments, and their habits and customs are found much 
modified by the people with whom they come in contact, viz. 
the Pani Kocchis, Rajbangsis, Dhimals, Thawas, and Garos on 
one side, and the Limbus Kirantis, Lepchas, Murmis, and 
Butias on the otlier (P. 89).” Fr. Hermans in his book “The 
Indo-Tibetans” has statpd that the Rais of Nepal have a tradi¬ 
tional belief that their first parents were Parungo, the father 
and Simnbna, the mother and were originated in Nepal. They 
begot three sons, Lapche, Jimdar and Meche. The parent sent 
the three sons away to live independently and find a country 
for themselves. And so in course of time the three tribes, 
Lapche, Jimdar and Meche originated, 

Now-a-days most of the Mech villages in Jalpaiguri dis¬ 
trict are situated either in the midst of forests or in the’ neigh¬ 
bourhood thereof. The -hamlets are rather inaccessible during 
the major part of the year. A number of rivulets and streams 
traverse the region, but these have little helped the com¬ 
munication system as not a single one is navigable. In winter 
these are mostly' sandy beds and in • tlie rainy season very 
frequently they dole the inhabitants with flood, devastation, 
■diseases etc. Leopards, bears, wild pigs, deer etc. are some of 
the common animals found in surrounding forests. In some 
areas wild elephants and rhinoceros are great menace to agri¬ 
culture even now. Various types of timber trees are quite 
common, in this area. 

Upto the eighties of the last century, shifting cultivation 
was the main occupation of these people. Spinning, weaving, 
fishing etc. were also' very common among them. Now-a-days 
these people are, settled agriculturists and practice of shifting 
cultivation has totally been abandoned by them. Both sexes 
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participate in agricultural activities but males' share is appre¬ 
ciably greater. Fishing is present but relatively unimportant as 
a subsistence activity. Both sexes participate in the activity 
but. males share is appreciably greater. Hunting and gathering 
are insignificant or sporadic as subsistence activities. Men hunt 
and women gather generally. A good many Meches now-a-days 
Jive in forest villages' as labourers. A few of them are also 
employed in different types of jobs such as—Police. Teaching, 
business, and some mother types of services. Dalton’s account 
■of 1872 will throw further light on this aspect of Mech life 
and is quoted below. 

'“They are very nomadic in their habits, seldom settling 
■down in permanent villages, but continually sliifting their culti- 
"vation and abodes, that tliey may have the full benefit of the 
wirgin forests to which they cling. It is their love for such 
forests that retains them under Nepalese or Butan rule. Then- 
constitutions have become so much accustomed to the malarious 
influence of the Terai. that apparently they can not live wthout 
the poisonous gases they imbibe there, and in the purer atmos¬ 
phere of the plains, or in breathing the more invigorating air 
■of the higher ranges, they pine and die (Descriptive Ethnology 
■of Bengal P. 89-90),” While giving account of tlie minor tribes 
of the Terai, Fr. Hermanns states, “The Meche live in the 
woods between the rivers Brahmaputra and the Kosi. As in 
the case with the whole Terai region, , their district is also 
•severely infected with malaria, and is therefore avoided by other 
people. This odd circumstance serves them as a natural pro¬ 
tection and enables them the better to preserve their own in¬ 
dividuality Their language is still preserved. They are wont 
to burn out large tracts of forest and build little farms which 
they cultivate by the most' primitive forms of agriculture, aldn 
to the methods prevalent in the Southern Himalayas. A 
Government order controls this activity for the preservation of 
lorests. Tlie Meche, like all other jungle inhabitants, are 
■enthusiastic hunters. They have Mongoloid features (The Ihdo- 
Tibetans, p. 25).”. 

The above accounts of Dalton and Fr. Hermanns give a 
fairly good idea of the Meches of a few decades ago of this 
State. 
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According to Grierson Mecli dialect belongs to the Tibeto- 
Chinese family of the Assam Burmese group and is included 
in the Assam Branch of dialects. The Mech or Mes dialect is 
akin to that of the plains Kachari of the Bodo groups of dialects 
of Assam (they sometimes call themselves as Bodo or Boro, 
which means a great people). Most of them speak their dialect 
in their homes and are generally bilingual. In many Mech 
Jotedar families (land owning class) of this State, Bengali is 
spoken quite elegently. But in adhiar farnilies (share croppers) 
children and women can just smatter a few words in Bengali, 
though they can follow it very frequently. Children under the 
age of 5 or so however cannot generally follow it even.- In¬ 
general it may be said that at present most of the Meches in¬ 
cluding ladies understand Bengali but in rather remote areas 
Bengali is spoken by a small percentage of adult males only. 

The Meches are divided into a number of clans or Gotras 
such as Narjinary, Chhamprandry, Iswardri etc. In order to 
gain social prestige among the neighbouring communities some 
Mech families in the past tried to identify their gotra names 
with Hindu gotra names by renaming them. Thus Narjinary 
was made out to be Kashyap, Iswarari to be Bharad)vaj etc. But 
after independence when they were declared as a Scheduled Tribe 
of the State, the families that adopted Hindu gotra .names have 
reverted back to their traditional gotra names, for enjoying fully, 
privileges meant for Scheduled Tribes. 

Now-a-days Nuclear type of family i.e-, familial groupings 
which do not normally or other than temporarily include more 
than one Nuclear family is the profile of the society though the 
incidence of occurrence of Extended family is not negligible- 
Formerly, extended families (i.e. comprising of more than one' 
Nuclear family) were the norm of the society. Previously when 
they used to practise shifting cultivation, very close interdepend¬ 
ence existed between the different families of thir settlements as 
they had to work together to clear the jungles and to protect 
thgmselves against the incursions of Bhutias, Nepalis and other- 
neighbours. In such a social setting joint family very naturally 
was the norm of the day. Economic and defence considerations 
not only contributed to the larger size of the family but often; 
, to complicated type of composition of the family. 
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Pharia was the head of the village (a senior-juost male 
member of tlie extended families) and was very powerful at 
tliat time and commanded ready respect from all. 

But now-a-days the situation has greatly' changed and as 
a result of economic hardships etc. tlie close interdependence 
that existed between the families in the past is hardly seen now. 

Now-a-days monogamy' is the general profile of society, 
plural marriages being non-preferential and infrequent in this 
societj'. 

In the past man-power was so valued by the society that 
the people used to refuse giving their daughters in marriage unless 
the grooms would agree to serve in the father-in-law s house for 
a number of years. Marriage by service was thus very common. 
Marriage by force and marriage by pajment of bride price also 
existed'^side by side. But Uiese were perhaps only as alternative 
to the preferred form of marriage by service. Another impor¬ 
tant form of marriage was hare-khune marriap in which the 
husband was adopted in -the wife s clan by giving up the deities 
of his line and taking up those of his wife. 

Now-a-days marriage is generally arranged by the parents 
with the consent of the couple concerned. Formerly it ^ 
customary that the father of the boy should, at first approach the 
father of the girl but now a days consent is generally solicited 

from both the marital parents. 

Marriage is not allowed within the same bhagi or one s own 
‘line which is exogamous in nature. _ ^ _ 

Marriages now-a-days, only involve a token bride price i.e. 
Only a small or symbolie bride price is paid b}' t e a er o 
bridegroom to the bride’s father. 

Marital residence is of patrilocal and neolocal rip 
against the matri-patrilocal type in overwhelmmg cases in 


earlier days. 

In this society botli males and females enjo} equal st 
rhough the husband is the sole authority m the am ^ 
enjoys a superior position in the household he wajs c 
his wife in decision making affairs. 

Divorce is rare and is generally not appreciated by me 


Meches. 
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Hawaiin cousin terminology is used i.e, all cousins arc 
equated with siblings or called by terms clearly derived from 
those for siblings. 

Bifurcate collateral avuncular terminology i.e. distinct ele¬ 
mentary terms are used for Father, Fatlier's brother and 
Mother’s brother. 

After the death of the father, the sons generally get equal 
shares in his property. Daughters arc generally not given im¬ 
movable property but sometimes they are given share in the 
novable property out of affection. Daughters get maintenance 
from the father and brothers till their marriage. If the deceased 
person has no son then the widow gets a life interest in her 
husband’s property. Personal belongings of the widow are her 
sole property. If the deceased father has minor children then 
the widow of the father generally looks after the property till 
the sons are adult. Personal belongings of the mother is gene¬ 
rally inherited by the daughters and the daughter in laws. 

They worship tlie Sij (Euphorbia plant) as the emblem of 
the Supreme deity (Batitow) like the Kacharis. Some other 
traditional deities of the Meches are Mahakal, Maindo, Airna- 
nasa, Tistiibiiri etc. Dance, music etc. play important role in 
the propitiation of these deities and also some other evil spirits, 
Now-a-days these people identify their Supreme Deity. Bdtho\\r 
as Siva of the Hindus and his wife Maindo in some places as 
Lakshmi and in others as Durgd. 

Deoshi is their traditional priest who propitiates different 
deities and spirits. Now-a-days many families employ Brahmin 
priests for worshipping their deities. 

The above account of the Meches brings into prominence 
some very interesting peculiarities of these people quite distinct 
from the tribals of the plain areas of the State. The culture 
of these people also has undergone a quite appreciable degree 
of modifications due to Hindu influence as in the case' of the 
plains tribals. 
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COMMUNITffiS IN DARJEELING DISTRICT 


In the forthcoming pages, an account is being given about 
the comparatively less known communities now residing in the 
district of Darjeeling, most of whom have infiltrated into this 
region mainly from Nepal a few decades ago. Before dealing 
with these communities a few lines regarding this northem-most 
district of West Bengal is furnished below in order to provide a 
general background which will be helpful in understanding the 
fife and environment of these people. 

Darjeeling is the northem-most district of West Bengal and 
is bounded on the West by Nepal, on the Nortli by Sikkim and 
on the East by Bhutan and the district of Jalpaiguri (West 
Bengal) lies on its Soutli. This district is skirted on three sides 
by the great Himalayas like a belt which has put its stamp in 
every walk of life of the inhabitants and its immense solemnity 
^d beauty have exerted a great influence in shaping the tempe¬ 
rament, literature and culture of tlie inhabitants of tliis area. 

The East India Company acquired the nucleus of Darjeeling 
district in the \'ear 1835 when the population of the area was 
Only 100 in 138 square miles. Tlie decision of tlic Company to 
develop this hilly tract as a hill resort gave an impetus to die 
neighbouring communities to immigrate and take part in thi.s 
developmental process. Tlie original inhabitants, the Lepchas, 
were soon outnumbered by settlers from Nepal and Sikkim and 
by 1850 the population rose to 10,000 which again went up 
beyond 22.000 in 1869. In the subsequent decades the immigra- 
bon of population was mainly due to the rapid growth of tea 
Elates in tfiis area. 

In the hill sub-divisions (Sadar. Kalimpong and Kurseong) 
f this district all the tribal groups (Lcpcha, Bluitia, Oraoiu 
^ 5unda, Santal etc.) live intersprersed with the Nepalese. ^ ^ 
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there are sorae villages where the Bhutia or the Lepcha are iQ 
majority there is no village where they exist without a const 
derable number of people of Nepali origin. In the remaining 
sub-division namely Siliguri the tribal immigrants from 
Nagpur and adjoining regions live along with Rajbansi an 
other Bengali speaking people. Considerable number o 
Nepalese also live tliere, specially in the tea gardens. 

In all the hill sub-divisions Nepali is the lingua franca. 
Though Tibetan is claimed to be the common language o 
-different groups of Bhutias it has been observed that inter-group 
-communication is very frequently carried on through Nepa 
language. Further, Nepali is the medium of instruction, m 
primary and secondary stages in all schools in the hill su 
divisions. 

In addition to ‘Nepali’ there are dialects of various Nep 
tribes which are still in use in the district; among these, Gurung, 
Limbu, Khambu, Sunwar, Yaklia, Mangari, and Murmi are 
worth mentioning. 

The villages in the rural areas of the-hill sub-divisions are 
generally situated on the slopes of hills and are known as 
Bustee, Some villages are scattered wide on the hills and some 
are stretched on a plain area like a straight line. A number of 
houses are found to be clustered together in one place constitut¬ 
ing one hamlet, separated from a similar hamlet of clustered 
houses by a tract of land without any habitation. In some 
villages, houses are scattered wide on the hills. Lanes and bye 
lanes are hardly visible. The common water sources are gene¬ 
rally rivulets, tanks, waterfalls (Jhari or Jhora) and also tap 
water in some areas. No planned drainage system has developed 
in the village but the hilly tract does not create any drainage 
problem. Generally every hamlet of the village consists of 
people of different clans and communities. 

Each village is comprised of a number of domiciles and in 
a domicile, besides the dwelling hut, there are other huts such 
as granary, farm house etc. In tlie front or back portion kitchen 
garden is present. The cattleshed is often found attached to 
the dwelling hut. The huts arc generally four sloped and some¬ 
times circular with rectangular ground ’ plan. The roof is 
generally thatched with straw/grass (Sinibari). The floor is 
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made up of wooden planks and the walls with bamboo matting 
■or wooden strips plastered with a thin layer of clay. 

The cultivable fields are situated on the slopes of the hills 
■either in the vicinity of the village or at some distance from it. 
■Settled terrace cultivation is practised and is the principal sub¬ 
sistence activity of the people. Plough, spade, sickle, scythe, 
husking lever etc. are the main agricultural implements. 

Paddy, maize, millet etc. are the principal crops cultivated 
by them. The cultivable land is generally classified into two 
types—Pn,7/^/je^ and Sukha khet. Panikliet or waterlogged 
land is generally used for cultivation of paddy and siikhakhet or 
<lry land for maize and millet. Most of the farm products are 
consumed by the people themselves and a few are lucky enough 
to save a portion of the crops for selling the same in the 
market. 

Fishing and hunting now-a-days play a very minor role in 
the subsistence activity of these people. These serve them as 
Sources of additional items of food. 

Fuel, grass, roots and tubers etc. are collected from the 
forests and consumed for domestic purposes. 

■^^mmal husbandry is important though not a major subsis¬ 
tence activity. The foUowing are the most important domestic 
mumals—cow, bull, pig, horse, pony, poultry birds etc. 

Males and females of this area equally share the different 
types of- subsistence activities. , 

Domestic utensils generally consist of earthen pots an 
''essels, bamboo spoons and water carriers, plat^, brass and 
aluminium cooking pots. Common household articles are hur¬ 
ricane lantern, bedstead, steel umbrella, Dao (cutter) spear, 
knives, etc. 

. Home brewn liquor is generally' prepared from maize and 
and is very popular with the people here. It serves as 
Sood intoxicant for them and helps in relieving tlie drudgery of 
t eir hard daily life. 


'Thb Rais: 

The Rais gj-g most numerous c.gm 

Darjeeling district and had iheir original home m Fa 
Tlie name Rai ds of more recent origin and they 
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formerly known as Kirali, Kiranti or Kichak. As the Gurkhas^ 
conquered Nepal they gave the more important people the title 
Rai or chief. The Rai population in the district of Darjeeling 
has been steadily increasing during the last few decades. Ac¬ 
cording to 1951 Census their number in the district is 64,745. 
They are distributed throughout the district and are found side 
by side with tire Nepalis. They have a tradition that tliey offered 
a gallant resistance to the invading Gurkhas in their homeland 
i.e. in Nepal. The following sub-groups are generally found 
among the Rais— Dungmali, Thulung, Yakha, Yakdung, Wdlingr 
Hangkimg, Bangddle, Songdale, Ddnigide, Khaling etc. 

The myths and traditions of tlie Rais have greatly been 
influenced by Hinduism as they reside quite close to their HindU' 
neighbours. After death, mourning period is generally observed 
for three days and cooked, food is offered to the dead souls for 
these three days. Generally salt etc. is not eaten by the close 
relatives of the dead during these three days. This is mainly 
done so tliat the dead soul may not return and do any harm to- 
the living ones. After the mourning period they can eat what¬ 
ever food they like. 

Their religious practices include both Hindu and Buddhistic 
rites. Paruhong is regarded as the Supreme deity and he is^ 
believed to be the Creator of the universe and the people. Bume 
is regarded as the deity of the farmers and the supreme deity 
created her for making the land fertile. The house wife sacri¬ 
fices a. hen in her honour after the completion of the sowing 
operation. Men are not allowed to offer but they generally 
arrange dancing in her honour during full moon day. 

'Hie Rais have many customs in common with the Limbus 
and intermaixiage between them has further accelerated the 
^ process. This has been caused mainly due to their having arisen 
from the common stock of Kirati or Kiranti of Nepal. 


The Limbus: 

^ As already stated the Limbus are also of Kirati 
ongm and use the title Subba (Chief) whose original 
omeland was in Last Nepal. Their tradition also says that they 
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offered a gallant resistance to the Gurkhas in their home coun¬ 
try. They are found in large number in Darjeeling district (tea 
Meas in the hills and in Khas Mahals of the Sadar and 
^limpong sub-divisions) and they numbered 19,835 in 195L 
oy are mainly agriculturists now-a-days. Grazing, trade and 
porterage are also their subsidiary occupations. They have a- 
aistinct dialect of their own. 

Tile Limbus are divided into a number of sub-groups, a fevw 
0 them are mentioned below— Samba, Nembang, Hanggam,. 
^njong, Horpa, Tameling etc. 

^ Darjeeling district a good number of these Limbus have' 
rnarried Lepchas. In this connection Risley (1891) states. “In 
case the children of a Limbu man by a Bhotia, Lepcha,- 
'^rung, Sunwar, Mangar, or Murmi woman, or of a Limbu 
^'oman by a man of any of these groups, are admitted without 
^^tion into the Limbu community (Castes & Tribes of Bengal, 
D, pp. '14-20)”. 

Supreme God of the Limbu is Niwa-Buma and He is- 
cieyed to have created the whole universe. He is generally 
^'Opitiated by these people with the offering of a sacrificed pig, 
and beer and is generally prayed for the welfare of the 
offerings are later on cooked and consumed by the 
^°P e in the shape of sacrificial meal. Tlie Limbus also worship- 
Su Biaibodju {Yumasam) who was created by the 

^od endowed with power by Him. The man 
,, the worship offers her every year or every three 

a pig. a buffalo, a goat or a duck. This yearly sacrifice- 
utif. Noagi and is generally performed at ‘night in an 

of “ hvated place near the settlement, just before the harvestmg 
nee crop starts. 

(1891) states “where their surroundings are Hindus. 
Saiv tliemselves as Hindus, they describe themselves aj 

QUpnf profess to worship, though with sparing and re 
^ahadeva and his'' consort Gouri, the deiti« 
Dax Hinduism of Nepal. In a u ns 
Jibourhood the yoke of conformity is sdll more easy to bear, 
io Padme om’, and to pay respect and moderate 

(C-.?, order to be accepted as an average Buddhist 

and Tribes of Bengal, Vol.'ll)”- 
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The position has hardly changed during these three 
generations. 

The Mangars; ‘ 

Mangars were one of the three dominant ' tribes 
■of Nepal who over-threw the Newar dynasty. Mongars 
are found throughout the district of Darjeeling wherever Nepalis 
are found. According to 1951 Census their total population in 
the ,district is 19,413. The Mangars are outstanding as farmers 
and their chief occupation is agriculture. 

The Mangars are generally divided into the following sub¬ 
groups :— Thapa, Rana, Ale, Pun, Burathoki, Gharti etc. 

The Mangars absorbed to a great extent Hinduism into their 
religion, customs and habits and departed from many of their 
traditional ones. 

Mongoloid features are less in evidence among them. Their 
-dialect falls into Tibeto-Burman group. 


The Gurungs; 

The Gurungs migrated from Nepal where they 
led a nomadic life and subsisted mainly by grazing and 
rearing cattle. .Cattle breeding plays an important part in their 
life. The Gurungs have a tradition according to which they 
claim to be-the original inhabitants of a land lying beyond 
Nepal somewhere in Tibet. In general the Gurungs have 
mongoloid features. Their dialect belongs to Tibeto-Burman 
group. According to 1951 Census they numbered 17,864 and 
.are mainly concentrated in the tea gardens in the hills. They 
helped in 1769 to overthrow the Newar dynasty. 


The Chettris: 


The Surname ‘Chettri’ has been adopted by the Khas tribe, 
■which overthrew the Newar dynasty. They migrated from 14epal 
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and are now found distributed all over Darjeeling district. Ac-^ 
cording to 1951 Census their number is 30,463. Agriculture is 
‘^heir main subsistence activity. 


Ihe Newars: 

The Newars were the first inhabitants of the Kathmandu 
valley. They relate furtlier that the Newars came into this vaUey 
from the east of Mahachina. Other traditions hold ® 

Nayer came to Nepal as soldiers under Nanda-Deva from ou 
India. They ruled in Nepal until 1769 when they were over¬ 
thrown by the Chettris, Hangars and Gurungs. The Newars 
have exercised a great influence on the cultural structure o 
Nepal. They were also very efficient farmers and were 
capable at handicrafts and w'ere successful merchants. 

According to 1951 Census their population m Darjee ng 
district is 14,827. They are mainly concentrated m me ea 
gardens of the Sadar and Kurseong sub-divisions and ui 
Kalimpong Khas Mahal areas. The Newar dialect s ^ 

Ihe Tibeto-Burman group but the Newars of Darjw g cr.rnp 
have ceased to use the Newar dialect and now use 
authors are of the opinion that the complete absence o , or 
very slight evidence of Mongoloid elements among em ^ 
to their strong intermixture with the neighbouring o 
tants who have also exerted a good deal of in uence 
cultural life. __ 

Now-a-days the Newars are mainly traders an , 

agriculturists and domestic servants and are c p 
Hinduised {Shivamargi). 


The SumvARS: 


The Sunwars are quite numerous m j^ainly 
I>>strict and numbered 4,803 in 1951- _ ^cy a ^7 
agriculturists now-a-days but were ongmally 
they migrated from Nepal. Their tradition ' banschi 

came to Nepal from tlie very distant land o 
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.after tlic Ncwars but before the Brahmins. A Sunwar is smaller 
in size than an average Nepali. Their cheek bones are fairly 
prominent and the eyes and nose arc typically mongoloid. Sun- 
wars have a dialect of their own which belongs to Tibeto-Burman 
group. Their main occupation was dress and basket making. 


The Tamangs: 


The Tamangs are also known as Murmi or 
Lama and arc a Mongoloid or a semi-Mongoloid community 
who claim to be one of the earliest settlers in Nepal. They are 
-scattered over (he whole of Easl Nepal, but they are also 
numerous in the mountains surrounding the Nepalese valley, 
particularly in the northern mountains. They are also known aS' 
Tamang—Bhodja because they are probably descended from a 
mixture of Tibetans with Nepali races. They speak Murmi 
•dialect and lloeir bodily structure shows Mongoloid features. 

They are good cultivators and arc found in large numbers in 
tlie tea gardens of tlie hills of Darje'eling district. They numbered 
•49,890 in 1951. , ^ 

The following are a few of the sub-groups that are found 
.among these people— Lingdan; Mugdan, Goangddn, Didung, 
Dong etc. 

They use the title Lama and follow Buddhistic practices.. 
Lamas serve as their priests in marriages and Buddhistic prayer 
flags fly over their homesteads. Some Hindu customs are also 
followed by them at death and during certain festivals. 


The Sherpas; 


The Sherpas migrated to tliis district from the North-East 
•of Nepal and bear the strongest evidences to their Tibetan 
•origin. The name Sherpa means “Eastern people” in the 
Tibetan language. The Sherpas in Nepal are said to be tlie 
people who have come there from the east of Tibet. They origi- 


iialiy lived in Eastern Tibet where they arc called Shar-pa, 
Eastern people. 

In Darjeeling district they arc mainly found in tiie Sadar 
Sub-division and in the Kalimpong Khas-Mahal, Forest and 
Chinchona areas. According to 1951 Census Iheir number in this 
district is 8,998. 

These people are outstanding mountain climbers and are 
xemarkable for their endurance and are famous as high altitude 
porters. 

They are divided into the following ten groups— Salaka, 
Pinasd, Ldnia, Gotanna, Dachebindo, Dagdoch, Khambadje, 
J^jawa, Gardzd. 

They profess Buddhism as tlieir religion and tlie Lamas of 
^his tribe belong to tlie Ning-md and hkd-gyiid-pa sects. 

They have mongoloid features with slit eyes and prominent 
<^heek bones. 


The Sanyasis: 


T^e sanyasis use the surname Giri and are very few in num- 
-I^er in Darjeeling district. 


The Nepali Brahmins: 


The Nepali Brahmins are mostly cultivators and are found 
In large numbers in the Khas Mahals in the Kalimpong sub¬ 
division. They numbered 11,317 in 1951. 


The Bhujels: 


There are about 5,745' Bhujels in Darjeeling district and 
4hey were originally slaves in Nepal. 


Ill 
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The Yogis: 


( 


There are 474 Yogis in Darjeeling district according to 1951 
Census and they are a group of people who have taken to- 
ascetic life. 


The Yakhas: 


The Yakhas are an agriculturist caste who have migrated' 
from East Nepal to Darjeeling district. They have socio-culturaf 
similarities with Rais and Limbus. They have a dialect of 
their own. 


The Damais are a tailor caste, the Kamis are blacksmith and 
the Sarkis leather workers and the peo ple of these castes are 
recruited in Gurkha battaliosJ^^^T^^iffijftbs according to their 


traditional professions, 
numbered 9,116, Kami: 
district. 


The Ghartis are th 
very small population of 9' 



Census Damais 
2 in Darjeeling. 


ee slaves having a. 
ensus. 


The above named communities taken with the two major- 
tribal groups of this region namely the Lepchas and the Bhutias 
practically constitute the bulk of the population of the Darjeeling, 
district and the District Handbook of Darjeeling has been helpful 
in tracing these OTOups and preparing their accounts. ■ 

S.y. Cbl^ I. UU Aieus 
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.I am extremely pleased to receive this valuable material. The 

Institute is making a very important contribution to social knowledge 
by these studies as well as providing information on people hitherto 
inadequately studied from the stand point of the impact of contemporary 
change on their traditional institutions and culture. I have found all 
the material very fascinating reading; I am proud to add them to my 
library, and to recommend their reading to my students. I look 
fonv'ard to further issues of both the bulletin and monographs.” 

Norman Jacobs, 
Associate Professor, 
Department of Sociology, 
University of Kansas, 
U.S.A. 


".Permit me to congratulate you for your drhnng enterprise 

in doing research among the tribals of West Bengal.” 

Dr. Stephen Fuchs, 
Indian Branch of the Anthropos 
, Institute, 

Bombay. 


“.Impact of Tea Industiy on the Life of the Tribals of West 

Bengal”, which we shall be happy to call to the attention of the 
students here concerned with economic change.” 

Prof. Darj'Il Forde, 
Department of Anthropology, 
University College of London, 

U.K. 


“.Both the bulletins and the books ate beyond reproach in 

their get up. Their contents, too. are interesting and instructive. 
The stress which your Institute is laying on studies in acculturation 
and which finds expression in its publications must be highly com¬ 
mended.Also sec - my reviews of your publications. “The 

Onions of Sunderban” and ‘Impact of Tea Industry on the Life of 
the Tribals of West Bengal” in forthcoming i^-^ues of “The Indian 
louTTiai of Social Work (Bombay)”. 

Dr. }. Ferreira, 
Reader in CuUuml Anthropology, 
Dep.irtment of Sociology, 
Linivershy of Bombay. 










The Yogis: 


There are 474 Yogis in Darjeeling district according to 1951 
Census and they are a group of people who have taken tO' 
ascetic life. 


The Yakhas; 


The Yakhas are an agriculturist caste who have migrated 
from East Nepal to Darjeeling district. They have socio-culturaF 
similarities with Rais and Limbus. They have a dialect of 
their own. 


The Damais are a tailor caste, the Kamis are blacksmith and' 
the Sarkis leather workers and the peo ple of these castes are- 
recruited in Gurklia battalicja^^’^y gi^iS^^s according to their 


traditional professions, 
numbered 9,116, Kami: 
district. 


The Ghartis are th 
very small population of 



Census Damais 
2 irr Darjeeling. 


ee slaves having a 
ensus. 


The above named communities taken with the two major 
tribal groups of this region namely the Lepchas and the Bhutias 
practically constitute the bulk of the population of the Darjeeling 
district and the District Handbook of Darjeeling has been helpful 
in tracing these groups and preparing their accounts. 
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APPRECIATIONS 


{The Publications of this Institute have generally been very 
well received by various authorities of different parts of the 
World. Some of their appreciations regarding ‘The Oraons of 
Sunder ban’ by Das, A. K. and Raha, M. K. were published in 
the appendix of the Special Series No. 4 {Impact of Tea Indus¬ 
try on the Life of the Tribals of West Bengal). A few more 
tippreciations received recently regarding the ‘Oraons of Sunder- 
ban’ and ‘Impact of Tea Industry on the Life of the Tribals of 
West Bengal’ by Das, A. K. and Banerfee H. N. are given 
below) : 


“IMPACT OF TEA INDUSTRY ON THE LIFE OF 
THE TRIBALS OF WEST BENGAL” 


".Your recent monograph of “The Impact of Industrialisation 

on the Life of the Tribals of West Bengal”.I am extremely 

happy to see that you are continuing to be so productive in your 
anthropological research.” 

Prof. George P. Murdock. 

Mellon Professor of Anthropolog}', 
University of Pittsburgh, 
U.S.A. 


.As I am deeply interested in the subject, this book will be 

of special utility to me.” 

D. C. Das. 
Secretary, 

Ministry of Social Securitj', 
Gost. of India. 


(i) 


\ 







■“.The inquiries into the effects of industrialization which you 

are carrying' on are some of the most interesting and useful lines of 
research possible. I am happy to see that the results continue to be 
published.” 

Prof. Morris E. Opler, 
Department of Anthropology, 
University of Cornell, 
' ' ' . U.S.A. 


■“.This appears to be a most important study and we very much 

appreciate having it. 1 have deposited the copy you sent in the 
Anthropology Department Library where the faculty and students will 
all have ready access to it.” 

" _ Prof. David M. Schneider, 

Chairman, 

Department of Anthropology, 
University of Chicago, 
U.S.A. 


“.I congratulate you with your careful study of this Impact 

which certainly contributes to our knowledge' of the influence of 
various new industries upon the life of the non-industrial 
people.” 

Dr. P. A. Sorokin, 
Winchester, 
Mass, 
U.S.A. 


“.I have thoroughly enjoyed reading this publication and would 

very much like to acquire it for the various American research 
libraries participating in our - programs. I am, therefore, ordering it, 
in eighteen copies.” 

John C. Crawford, 
Director, 
Library of Congress, 
PL-480 Programs, 
South-Asia. 









Instimte'is to receive this valuable material The 

S sis r WieSe 

inadequately studied from fh information on people hitherto 

change oftS LS^na?' contemporary 

the Leil ve^ ^ ^^^.nd ah 

library, and i7 rJn ^ I am proud to add them to my 

fonv^d to 11 to my students, r loot 

to further issues of both the bulletin and monographs.. » 


Norman Jacobs, 
Associate Professor, 
Department of Sociology, 
University of Kansas, 
U.S.A. 


_.Permit 

in doing research 


me to congratulate you for your driving enterprise 
among the tribals of West Bengal.” 


Dr. Stephen Fuchs, 
Indian Branch of the Anthropos 


Institute, 

Bombay. 


Bengal”, 

students 


-Impact of Tea Industry on the Life of the Tribals of West 
Which we shall be happy to call to the attention of the 
lere concerned with economic change.” 


Prof. Darjll Forde, 
Department of Anthropology, 
University College of London. 

U.K. 


»< 

their‘ getbulletins and the books are beyond reproach in 
The sir' contents, too. are interesting and instructive. 

ivhl r Institute is laying on studies in acculiunition 

mended ^c'^pression in its publications must be highly com- 

Oraon/ „f "c" ^'-’c • my reviews of your publtotions. “The 

'be Tribal ' “Impact of Tea Indu.stry on the Life of 

lou'n u' .r r Bengal” in forthcoming Ksues of “The Indi.in 

Soeial Work (Bombay)". 


Dr. I. V. Fcrrcim. 
Reader in Cuiiiiral Anthropology, 
Depurtn'ent of Socivdogy, 
t'm\ersu>' of J?ornb.:y. 


(in) 










“.It is an excellent number and I am very glad to have it. 

Things like this will help much in the work of nation building and 

national understanding. I am very pleased to have it. 

...We admire the work that you are doing and trust that you 

will receive all the help and support which it deserves.” 

Dr. Walter G. Griffiths, 
Lee Memorial Mission, 
Calcutta. 

“.The investigated social and economic problems are highly 

important, and I find your publication very inforrnative and 
valuable.” 

Prof. Halfdan Siiger, 
Department of the History of 
the Religions, 
Aarhus University, 
Denmark. 


“.I have read the volume with interest and it appears to be a 

nice contribution in the field of acculturation.” 

Prof. Robert C. Euler, 
Chairman, 

Department of Anthropology, 
University of Utah, 
U.S.A. 

“.I take this opportunity to send my congratulations on your 

sustained efforts to produce useful studies on the tribal people of your 
State.” 

Prof. T. N. Madan, 
Head, Department of 
Social Anthropology, 
Karnatak University, 
Dharwar, Mysore. 


“.It is very interesting and makes a useful addition to our 

library collection in the section devoted to Anthropology. We appre¬ 
ciate having it and send our thanks.” 

Dr. Grace Morlcy, 
Director, 

National Museum of India, 
New Delhi. 


fiv) 















.will be very useful and valuable to us 

connection with our studies and researches.” 


in 


Isabelo Manalo, 
Chief, 

Research, Evaluation and 
Guidance Division, 
Bureau of Public Schools, 
Manila, Philippines. 


library. 


.This will be a useful addition to our departmental 


Prof. J. A. Barnes, 
Department of Anthropology & Sociology, 
The Australian National University 

Canberra. 


.Your book ‘Impact of Tea Industry _on the Life of the 

ribals of West Bengal’ and have read it with interest. It appears to 
nie to be an important contribution to the subject. I congratulate 
you on your special series.’’ 


Dr. Henry Orenstein, 
Associate Professor, 
Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology, 
Tulane University, 
U.S.A. 


JV,.found the Impact of Tea Industry on the Life of the 

n es of West Bengal most interesting and valuable. It is a worthy 
ro uct of your fine organisation.” ^ 

Andrew Hunter Whiteford, 
Director, 

Logan Museum of Anthropology, 

U.S.A. 


.Which has maintained the high standards achieved in your 

other publications.>’ 

B. C. Parija, 
Deputy Secretary, 
Tribal Areas & W.B.C., 
Department, Government of Assam. 


(V) 













“.The authors merit congratulations for their painstaking 

publication, which will meet a long standing need for a comparative 
study of the tribesmen who work in the Industrial plants and the Tea 
gardens.” 

Prof. M. C. Goswaml, 

Head, Department of Anthropology, 
University of Gauhati, 
Assam. 


“.It is really a pleasure that your are treading the unexplored 

regions of tribal life 'and bringing out most valuable information 
hitherto unknown. The life in the gardens with two leaves and one 
bud have at least caught the demographer’s attertion, thanks to your 
keen interest.” 

S. Sinha, 
Officer on Special Duty, 
Ministry of Home Affairs, 
Government of India. 


“.Our Research Workers have gone through the book very 

carefully. The author is to be congratulated for the labour he has 
done in conducting such a useful survey.” 

D. L. Samar, 
Director, 

Bharatiya Loka Kala Mandal, 
Rajasthan. 


“.You are congratulated to bring out such publication.. 

I thank you again for' giving the scope to go through your current 
publication of tribals of tea industry." 

K. Pakrasi, 
Anthropologist, 
Research & Training School, 
Indian Statistical Institute, 
Calcutta. 


.I find the work quite useful 

great use in our library.” 


.The book would be of 

B. D. Kale, 
Deputy Director, 
Jnstitute of Economic Research, 
Dharwar, Mysore. 


(Vi) 















".The book will be circulated to the competent services w’thin 

the - Secretariat.” 

Dr. N. A. Beg, 
Division of Cultural Studies, 
UNESCO, Paris. 


'*.Categorically speaking, probably all previous monographs on 

Tribal India depicted how tribesmen lived. But your Cultural Re¬ 
search Innstitute has, undoubtedly endeavoured to tell the students of 
Tribal Cultures—how tlie tribesmen are trying to live or started Irving 
in altogether different environmental set-ups, cultural, social and eco¬ 
nomic, 

I have full Justification in bracketing your latest publication. The 
Impact of Tea Industrv on the Life of the Tribals of West Bengal, 
vith above comments.” 

Vinod Mudgal, 
District Organiser of 
Tribal Welfare, 
Madht’a Pradesh. 


.We are glad to add this volume to our library' collections. 

I am sure that it will receive use from our student body.” 

Prof. Raymond H- Thompson, 

Head, 

Department of Anthropology, 
The Universitv' of Arizona, 
U.SA.. 


'*.The Institute is to be congratulated for supplying valuable , 

informations regarding the change in Cultural pattern of the tribal 

community' due to impact of modem ch’ilisation.I think and 

believe that it~'will be of much help to social workers and welfare 
ofEcers.” 


T. C. Roychon dhury. 
Retired Lecturer of 
Anthropology, 
Calcutta University. 


(vii) 












“.I have gone through with great interest the excellent publi- 

tions “Impact of Industrialisation and Impact of Tea Industry on the 
life of the Tribals of West Bengal” brought out by your Institute. 
They contain valuable materials and have been very well produced. 
These publications are very interesting and extremely helpful to our 
Research Department.Lastly I take this opportunity of congra¬ 

tulating you and your Institute for the valuable work that you are 
doing in the field of research on impact on tribals.” 

R. B. Pathak, 
Statistical Officer, 
Directorate of Social Welfare, 
' Maharashtra State. 


“.I have gone through this book and it seems to be a very 

interesting and useful venture. I trust- you will continue it.” 

S. K. Basu, 
Research Officer, 
Socio-Economic and 
Evaluation Branch, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Govenunent of India. 


“.We assure you that the stall and myself will much appre¬ 
ciate this publication.” 

Grace W. Banker, 
Director of Library Services, 
United States Information 
Service, 
Calcutta. 


..This, I am sure, will be of much use to the readers of this 

library.” 


B. Majumder, 
Librarian, 
The Ramkrishna Mission 
Institute of Culture, 
Calcutta. 
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Tlie book will be of immense use To our readers 

H. S. Patii, 
Librarian, 
Indian Council of Cultural 
Relation, 
New Delhi. 


•We shall be pleased to add this to our library. 

R. Majumdar, 
Librarian, 
The British Council, 
Calcutta. 


.This book focusses attention on the ^ 

labourers in the tea industry' of West Bengal. P Pa -^1 

the impact of the industry on the economic, socia an P ^ 
aspects of the life of the tribal peoples gg^ts of 

the tea industry against the background of quite diss 
haaty i„dustri;s on the life of the trifaals elsewhere m West 

.“These revelations as contained in the 

he of immense t-alue to sociologists, anthropologists and 
workcris ** 

rwinctiisthan Standard, 6.12.64) 


THE ORAONS OF SUNDERBAN” 


■“.Knowing little about the sub-cultures Sterest^g^ If 

India, 1 found this exposition of the 

the time were ever to come when I might find an ^^^n 

among these people, this book contains just e ' n make 

I woSld need in order to understand their way o ^lent Jr 
knowledgable judgments regarding programme o ' 

Incidentally, it was wth particular interest that I read ® 
collection of riddles on pages 378-9. Th^ manner in w ic 












arc phrased, and in some cases tlie content itself, parallels the riddle 
types found commonly among ihe various .sub-cultures of Micronesia- 
This section, incidentally, was recently put to practical use in 
stimulating a class of students in environmental sanitation to “create 

original riddles concerning the merits of good sanitation. 

Thank you for sending the book; it serves well as a model for 
the kind of hook that is needed to portray the way of life and the 
problems of some of our people here in the pacific area.” 

Richard F. Taftano, 
Deputy High Commissioner, 
Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, 
Mariana Islands. 


“.I have received from your office several monographs and 

the bulletin published by the Cultural Research Institute. I find these 
information, scholarly and well written documents. We arc asking, 
our students to read them in connection with our courses in the Social 
Sciences at the Masters level, and are preparing to include them in 
the list of reading published in. connection with this degree. The 
stress you are' placing on Social. Change is especially appreciated 

.I find your book on the Oraons one of the best tribal 

monographs.1 shall be grateful for your continuing to send 

us your publications. As a token of our appreciation, I am arrang-- 
ing to send you complimentary copies of our own publication, the 
India Cultures Quarterly.” 

Dr. Henry H. Presler, 
Leonard Theological College, 
Jabalpur, M.P. 


“.I very much appreciate receiving this very interesting and valu¬ 

able report and hope that there will be similar works following. The 
scope of the undertaking and the detail of the monograph present a 
vivid picture of an important ethnological group. I am certain that 
it will be of -great service to students and have turned the copy over 
to the . college library where it will have wider use and greater circula¬ 
tion.Thank you again for this valuable report.” 

Andrew Hunter Whiteford,. 

Director,. 

Logan Museum of Anthropology;. 

Beliot College,. 

Wisconsin, U.S.A_ 










..Oraons of Sunderban. is an inlcresting book and 

it will be listed in our Publications Received Department in Current 
Anthropology at an earlv date.” 

Sol Tax, 
■ Editor. 
‘Current Anthropology' 
The Universitv of Chicago. 

U.S.A. 


".I have finished “The Oraons of Sunderban” with much 

merest. The authors have taken up a most important question, deal- 
®8 in great detail with the life and physical characteristics of the 
Oraons noting the effects of their contact with Hinduism. An im¬ 
portant factor in the study is the comparison of what the Oraons o 
Sunderban have left of their native faith by comparison with what 

S- C. Roy wTote of the Oraons of Chota-Nagpur.The authors 

ure to be congratulated on the e.^nt of their basic preparation for 

*is book.Yours is a verv worthwhfle enterprise and speaks 

weU for what you are doing.-I am turning the book over to 

Librarr- of Drew Universitv.” . 

George Weston Briggs, 

Emeritus Professor, 
The Tfistory of Religions, 


Drew Universitsv 


“.We have placed this important volume in the Departmental 

Libraiy where students and scholars interested in India an in 
mportant work that is now being done^ in India may have access o 
it and use this %-aluabIe material in their studies. ,, t, 

On behalf of the Department of Anthropology I would 
convey' niv sincere thanks for this very' useful and important o ' 

Prof. Dawd M. Schneider, 
Chairman, 
Department of Anthropology. 

The Universitv of Chicago, 
U.S.A. 


“.We are very' pleased to have received this publication and 

would like to thank you and to commend your institute or t e pro 
duclion of such a worthwhile study.. 

Prof. E. Adamson Hoebel, 
Chairman. 

Department of Anthropology, 
Universitv of Minnesota, 
U.S.A. 













“.This book will give our teachers and students an idea of life 

and culture of the Oraons.This book is appropriate as teachers’ 

reference in the Social Studies in the intermediate grades and in the 
fourth year of the secondary schools, as students’ reference in World 
History.” 

Uitalano Bernardino, 
Director of Public Schools, 
Manila, Philippines. 


“.I have now examined it and it certainly is a most carefully 

documented and useful work. Moreover I should like to congratulate 
you on a very attractive presentation, both in text and in illustra¬ 
tion...” 

\ Grace Morley, 

Director, 

National Museum of India, 
New Delhi. 


I 

“.I have gone through your monograph on ‘The Oraons of 

Sunderban’. I am glad to find that many useful data have been fur¬ 
nished in the monograph.this monograph will help in better 

■understanding the cultural profile of the Oraons of that area.” 

Dr. B. K. Roy Bunnan, 
Officer on Special Duty, 
Handicrafts and Social 
Studies Unit, 
Government of India. 


•“.I write to congratulate you for your painstaking work. It 

will go a long way to cater the needs of those who are interested 
in studying the Oraons settled in different environments from their 
•original habitat.” 

Prof. M. C. Goswami, 
Head, 

Department of Anthropology, 
University of Gauhati, 
Assam'. 













.The main value o£ the Das and Raha study is that it pro¬ 
vides a fairly detailed and comprehensive ethnographic description of 
a little known tribal group. A welfare worker seeking to help the 
Oraons would find this book to be a useful source of background 

laformation. ” ' 

Prof. Emil W, Maurj^ 
Head, 

Department of Anthropology, 
College of Liberal Arts, 
The University of Arizona. 

U.S.A. 


“.Your book ‘The Oraons of Sunderban’, is an excellent u y 

and wm be presented to my classes as a model for a work or ns 

.the book is splendid.” ' 

Dr. Donald M. Winkelman. 

Editor, 

Abstracts of Folklore Studies. 
The American Folklere Society,. 

U.S.A. 


‘.The description in the book are of great ^ 

because, as you probably know, in the new terntones of &e Fed 

tion of Malavasia w-e have a very' large number ^ ^ S ” 

. . . . _ .... i-nnr successful presentatioi 


of Malavasia we have a f of the 

e again I congratulate you on your successi y 
look.” 

Prof. Ugaku A. Aziz. 
Head. Department of Economics, 
University of Malaya, 


.The Oraons of Sunderban.....—— •« an 

able contribution to the studies of a tribal ^op c. '.„ 

guished institute would continue to do sue use , j 

Dr. Sushil Chandra. 

Department of Sociology and 
Social Work. 
University of Lucknow, 
Ultar Pradesh. 













“.Congratulations on the publication of this book and best 

wishes for the work of the Tribal Welfare Department.” 

Prof. J. N. Spuhler, 
Chairman, 

Department of Anthropology, 
The University of Michigan, 
U.S.A. 


".I consider^ it as a valuable contribution. I will get it reviewed 

in our Journal of Social Research.” 


Prof. L. P. Vidyarathi, 
Head, 

Department of Anthropology, 
University of Ranchi, 
Bihar. 


” .I am very much interested in the Oraon, of whom I am 

afraid I did not know very much before I had an opportunity of 
studying your book.Thank you again for a very valuable addi¬ 
tion in our departmental library.” 

Dr. H. H. Meinhard, 
Reader in Anthropology, 
The University of New Castle, 
U.S.A. 


(Extracts of some Reviews published in different journals) 

".The present study deserves high commendations as it goes to 

present the latest authoritative account of the life and culture of the 
Oraons, the process of culture change and assimilation among them. 
The work far surpasses in its value for reasons of its being so compre¬ 
hensive in treatment as to include every possible detail about the life, 
habitat, economy, cultural patterns, social organisation, language and 
dialect, religious beliefs and practices, etc. of the Oraons. All these 
aspects have been separately discussed in twelve different chapters. 
Excerpts from the writings of the earlier historians, ethnographers and 
anthropologists have been quoted only with a view to make the 
account of the Oraons of today appear systematic and also to demon¬ 
strate the fact that changes in their life-patterns have actually taken 
place since the various earlier studies were made.Thus the 


(xiv) 












present study of the Oraons, very much complete and comprehensive, 
result of a painstaking effort on the part of the authors, would pro¬ 
vide a great fillip to the lacuna left over by earlier studies, on the 
one hand, and become an indispensable guide .with social workers and 
social anthropologists and others who are mainly concerned with the 
problems of tribals and their welfare, on the other. The bibliography 
at the end of the book and the glossary of the local terms and their 
meanings further enhance the worth of this work and go to assist all 
future scholars in the field. Apart from presenting a wealth of factual 
details, the present volume throws light on the problems of a tribal 
community in transition.” 

(Indian Journal of Social Research, August, 1964) 

Prof. G. C. Hallen, 
Editor, Indian Journal of 
Social Research and Head, 
Department of Sociology, 
J. V. College, 
Meerut, U.P. 


**.is an excellent documentation of this cultural remoulding- It 

is extremely thorough covering cveri’thing from domestic utensils to 
riddles from the nuances of dialect to nasal bridge and explaining in 
each case whether prevailing practices correspond more to those o e 
Oraons of Ranchi or to those of the local Sunderban Bengalis............ 

the vast weight of data is interestingly set out, and not mo ^technical y 

tvritten, so that non-anthropologists may also enjoy this oo ■. 

(The Statesman, 7.6.64) 


".This valuable publication is packed with ver\' rich collec¬ 

tions of useful data and information about the Oraons o un 

.To students of anthropology and those intercste in e - 

jeet matter, the study of this book is unavoidably necessars. 
publication of such a worthy volume, we record our congra 
tions.” 

(Amrita. 12.6.64) 


“.The volume under review offers to the readers an up o . 

detailed account of the different aspects of the life and cu lure o c 
Oraons of Sunderbans.The book which is uptodaie in informa¬ 

tion has been aitraetivcly produced. It should appeal to a \m e range 
of readers.” 

(The .Amrita Baz.ar Pairika. 5.4.64) 


(XV) 













“.The book under review has dealt with a specific region: 

namely the Sunderban area of the district of 24-Parganas and it gives 

an- enormous amount of detailed information about the people. 

The authors have with meticulous care and sincerity collected and- 
presented detailed information about all the aspects of life and culture 

of these' people.The authors deserve congratulation from all for- 

presenting the book 


(The Jugantar, 10.5.64)- 







